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The German Cavalry in Belgium and 
France, 1914. 

By Lieutenant-General von Poseck, Inspector General 
of Cavalry, German Army. Maps, index. (Price, 
$4.00.) _The only COMPLETE story of the very 
IMPORTANT work of the German Cavalry at the 
beginning of the World War. How the Cavalry facili- 
tated the rapid advance of the German armies, the 
concentrations, marches, reconnaissances, initial ma- 
neuvers, MOUNTED and dismounted fights, 
CHARGES, services of security and information, 
meeting engagements, the WHOLE story told in chron- 
ological order by units and so tied up and related that 
one can easily follow it through on the excellent maps. 
Material for this book came principally from EYE- 
WITNESSES and is therefore doubly valuable. Read 
what Cavalry DID. 


As to Military Training 

Arranged by Major J. F. Wall, U. S. Cavalry. 267 
pages. Illustrated. Maps. (Price, $2.50.) Compila- 
tion of IMPORTANT parts of manuals. Handy for 
saddle pocket. ‘‘A handy compendium of useful in- 
formation well adapted to the needs of the mounted 
service and which any one entering upon a military 
career may study with great profit.’—W. A. HoL- 
BROOK, Major-General, U. S. A., Chief of Cavalry. 


Elementary Equitation 


By Baretto de Souza. 338 pages. 96 illustrations. 
$3 An excellent book in its fie Clarity of 
explanation, fortified by a large number of very help- 
ful drawings, is one of the principal virtues of this 
The writer is a well-trained and experienced 


book. 

riding-master, who bases his methods and explana- 
tions on sound principles of anatomy and_ horse 
mechanics. Helpful to any rider. Emphasis upon 


certain desirables—lightness of hand, suppleness of 
trunk and arms, for example—just to mention a few— 
is sure to get under the skin of the most confirmed 
horse-killer. The chapter on “correct position of the 
rider” is particularly good. Matter not commonly 
found in horse books on the side saddle is presented 
in this book. The several gaits, the use of the legs 
and the reins are given quite fully, as well as ex- 
cellent cautions as to the manner of applying these 
aids. A few simple suppling exercises and flexions 
are described, and the last chapter deals with stum- 
blers, shiers, rearers, runaways, punishments, and 
rewards. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE CAVALRY 


e 


T GIVES me great pleasure to take up the splendid work of 
my predecessor, Major-General Willard A. Holbrook, and to 
acknowledge, as an inheritance from him, an enthusiastic and loyal 
cavalry, which will make my task as Chief of Cavalry a most pleas- 
ant one. By cavalry, I mean not only the cavalry of the Regular 
Army, but that of the National Guard and Organized Reserves, 
including the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


It is appropriate, at this time, that I emphasize certain elements 
that enter into the life of the cavalry. Good comradeship within 
the cavalry is essential. All cavalry officers should make one of 
their primary duties the study of the history of cavalry in past wars. 
The success of a cavalry organization depends, largely, upon the 
contentment of the enlisted personnel. Experience has proved that 
the officer who maintains an interest in the various activities of his 
men finds quick response and a superior quality of service rendered 
by them. 


Because of its importance, I take this opportunity to lay stress 
on individuality in the cavalry service. The acts of individuals and 
small units are vital to the success or failure of cavalry operations. 
Summing up, the cavalry service demands a maximum of the human 
element to obtain efficiency. 


The inherent nature of cavalry activities has no place for hesi- 
tancy in the mental or physical make-up of the cavalryman, while at 
the same time it calls for good “horse sense.” Physical activity 
and self-training to acquire the willingness to take a chance after 
quick and logical deliberation will go a long way toward fitting 
one’s self efficiently for cavalry service. 


Finally, I want to drive home the fact that the cavalryman must 
not neglect the care of the horse, his best friend. A fit horse makes 
a fit cavalryman. 


Chief of Cavalry 






































The Value of Competition in Training 


BY 
Major-General ELI A. HELMICK, The Inspector-General 


HE chief mission of the Regular Army in time of peace, under our system 

of National Defense, is to organize and instruct the citizen components 

of the Army of the United States. The theoretical and technical instruc- 
tion of these components is the special function of officers who are prepared 
for this work in our Service and Staff Schools. The practical exemplification 
and demonstration which form an important part of the instruction are sup- 
plied by units of the Regular Army specially trained for the purpose. It is 
plain, therefore, that the efficiency of our troop training in time of peace is of 
greater importance at the present time than it has ever been in the past. 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME 

It is difficult to obtain the desired standard of efficiency in the training of 
our regular units in time of peace. The period of instruction extends over the 
entire year. The enlisted men are discharged from day to day throughout the 
year and replacements are received in the same way. There is no fixed starting 
point for instruction and at no period of the year have the men in any one unit 
had an equal opportunity for training. Moreover, there is the never-ending 
fatigue incident to the upkeep of buildings and grounds at our troop stations. 
It should not be surprising under these conditions—and they have not been 
overstated—to find a state of discouragement and monotony that seriously re- 
tards training. The correction of the difficulties named is not within the power 
of the War Department. They can, however, be overcome, in part at least, and 
any scheme which will help to overcome them is worthy of consideration. 


IMPORTANCE OF COMPETITION 


It is the purpose of this article to call attention to the importance of rivalry 
and competition in raising the standards of efficiency in our training. Rivalry 
is one of the human instincts and is particularly strong in youth. Stated 
simply, rivalry is the desire to beat the other fellow; to do a thing quicker and 
better than he can. The appeal to this instinct is one of the strongest appeals 
that can be made to man. It has always been resorted to in educational in- 
stitutions, in sports, and in industrial and commercial life. It has enabled us 
to reach a very high standard in shooting, both ashore and afloat, with small 
arms and guns of large caliber. 

Our success in rifle marksmanship is due, in large part, to competition ac- 
companied by the award of prizes, trophies and additional pay for excellence 
in individual qualifications. In the Coast Artillery, companies manning guns 
of the same model and caliber for a number of years competed annually in 
their firing fer record and their relative standing was published in orders. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ELI A. HELMICK 
The Inspector-General 





THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 
SYSTEM IN THE Navy 


The Navy has a well-developed system of competition to advance its train- 
ing. The system applies, in a general way, to each of its three important de- 
partments of instruction, viz: gunnery, engineering, and communications. In 
determining the relative degrees of excellence only vesssls of the same type are 
compared. Excellence in each department of training is rewarded by the 
award of trophies, money prizes to certain personnel, and the authority to place 
insignia of excellence on the winning vessel and on the uniform of those 
members of its personnel who contributed most to its success. The ship which 
gains the highest rating in its class in the three departments of instruction is 
authorized to fly the battle efficiency pennant. In addition, the Captain re- 
ceives a letter of commendation from the President of the United States, and 
the ten officers who, next to the Captain, contribute most to the winning of the 
pennant, receive letters of commendation from the Secretary of the Navy. 
Letters of commendation also go to the Captain and ten officers on those ships 
which receive a rating of 95 per cent or better of the rating made by the 
pennant-winning ship. 

Resutts IN FRANCE 

During the World War, when divisions were anxious to get to France, it 

was not necessary to resort to special means to create interest. Everyone was 


anxious to learn. They asked only to be taught. After the Armistice, however, 


it was different. The troops in France wanted to get back to the States, and 
those in the States thought only of getting to their homes. During this period 


the principle of competition wherever used produced excellent results. Com- 
petitive inspections, horse shows, and transportation shows did more than 
anything else to create and maintain an interest in the training essential to 
discipline. 

I was in command of Base Section No. 5 at Brest, France, where it was 
decided to embark for home the bulk of the American troops. Camps had 
to be built and the entire embarkation machine constructed and put into 
operation. Troops were coming through and being prepared for embarkation 
during this period of construction. I never doubted our ability to build the 
camps and organize and construct the operating machine, for there was, on 
the whole, neither lack of men nor materials. I was, however, seriously con- 
cerned as to whether it would ever reach the standard of cleanliness and order 
I hoped to realize, and which was essential to efficient operation. Weather 
conditions were adverse and troop units remained in camp from a few days 
to a week or two only. We did, however, reach standards in all these respects 
far beyond my most sanguine hopes, and it was due largely to a scheme of 
friendly rivalry. In brief it was this: Each one of the great cafeteria kitchens 
was to be marked during the week on a selected and published number of 
points. At the end of the week the kitchen receiving the best rating would 
fly a red flag with one white star. If it won a second time, an additional star 
was added to its flag. If it succeeded in winning a third time, it was given 
a blue flag with a white “C,” indicating that it was the champion kitehen for 
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the time, and the entire kitchen personnel was sent to a leave area for a period 
of two weeks. The same system was applied to the billeting areas, to the stables, 
the trucks, the animal transportation, and passenger cars. As soon as the 
scheme was published, flag-staffs were raised, and everybody set to work. Our 
troubles were over; but one essential thing remained, namely, careful, con- 
scientious and fair ratings. These were kept up from day to day and from 
week to week. The camp became a model, not only of cleanliness and order, 
but in the efficiency of its operation. My task and that of other commanders 
was to note, acknowledge and commend the winning individuals and units. 
The laggards were shamed into activity or had to submit to discipline. Honest 
efforts and hard work continued, of course, for nothing worth while can be 
accomplished without them, but they alone could not have accomplished the 
suecess gained. Honest effort and hard work, plus competition, did it. 


REsu.ts AT CAMP GRANT 


At Camp Grant, Ill, after the war, conditions were far from satisfactory. 
General George Bell was in command. The 6th Division was the garrison. 
The period of education and recreation was at its height and Camp Grant was 
the parent institution. Between this work and that which was absolutely 
essential to keep the temporary buildings in a habitable condition and to care 
for and guard the great mass of Government property at the camp, there was 
little time to be given to military training and to the formation of proper 


soldierly standards. Yet the training was fair and soldierly standards were 
high, and again COMPETITION Dip 1T. General Bell introduced a system of 
competitive inspections primarily to stir up interest in training and incidentally 
to determine the relative .efficiency of training in the units of the division. 
The inspections also determined the most soldierly men in organizations. 
I had an opportunity to see the effect of these inspections. They were most 
satisfactory. Special insignia to be worn on the sleeve were awarded to the 


men showing the highest soldierly standards, and in addition passes were 
granted as a reward for excellence. 


Inspection RESULTS 


Last vear I inspected the troops composing our largest garrisons. In mak- 
ing the inspection of one of these commands, I noticed that the conditions of 
barracks, especially dining rooms, kitchens, dormitories, and store-rooms, and 
of guards and guard-houses were all most satisfactory. I also noticed as the 
inspection progressed, that disciplinary training and soldierly standards were 
not on an equally high plane of excellence. I found that competitive inspec- 
tions accompanied by the award of prizes, pennants, ribbons or banners, had 
created an interest which accounted largely for the satisfactory conditions 
noted. A similar scheme of competition had not, up to the time of my in- 
spection, been applied to disciplinary training and soldierly standards. There 
had been an immense amount of fatigue. It had been necessary to utilize the 
labor of troops in handling and housing large quantities of military stores. 
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Training, for a time, had to be placed in a position of secondary importance. 
Within the year, however, there has been an opportunity to give proper atten- 
tion to training and the competitive principle has been used in this command 
with excellent results. A recent service paper contained a detailed account 
of winning organizations—companies, platoons, and squads. 

It is generally difficult to obtain satisfactory standards in service detach- 
ments on duty at our Service and Staff Schools. I was interested in observing 
a competitive inspection conducted recently at one of these schools. The first, 
second, and third best squads were selected, and the first, second, and third best 
men from the recruit detachment. The inspection was made by three officers, 
one of whom was a field officer. The officers themselves presented excellent 
soldierly standards—neat and correct as to uniform and equipment. The 
commandant did not content himself with a mere announcement of the 
winning squads and recruits; he assembled the entire party—squads, men, and 
inspecting officers—in his office and expressed his personal gratification and 
commendation of the interest shown and of the results reached by the men. 
It took but a glance into the faces of the men to see how much this personal 
interest. of the commandant meant to them, and what beneficial effect it would 
have, not only on them, but on every individual in the detachments which they 


represented at the inspection. 


APPLICATION TO UNITS 


Colonel A. J. MeNab, in working out a scheme of training, devised what 
he calls a job sheet. The things a soldier must know are listed along the top of 
a card. The names of the men are written along the left margin of the eard. 
In the rectangle under the subject in which instruction is being given, and 
opposite the names of the men being instructed, is placed the data required. 
If a man is not present for inspection, the rectangle is left blank; if present, the 
degree of progress is noted as follows: * fair; ** good; *** very good; **** 
excellent; ***** capable instructor. Each instructor uses the eard, whether 
he be a squad leader or a platoon commander. The squad leader’s ratings are 
supervised by the platoon commander, and the ratings of the platoon com- 
mander in turn are supervised by the company commander. A large sheet 
is provided to be posted in the company assembly room where each man can 
see his rating and compare it with others in the company. The idea is com- 
petitive and designed to build up interest. 

Rivalry is valuable not only between individuals and units, bu! it may be 
used to advantage to encourage the unit to surpass its best previous record. The 
“Race to Berlin,” instituted after the Armistice in Franee, had for its object 
to encourage a speeding up in the handling of personrel and supplies. Each 
base port strove to surpass its previous weekly record and the one which made 
the greatest advance won the race. It accomplished its purpose in producing 
speed but it was wasteful. It is not doubted, however, that taking into con- 
sideration the time and the conditions under which it was instituted, the ends 


gained justified the means. 
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The July number of the Cavatry JourNaL for this year contains prize 
articles outlining plans for tests in combat leadership of small cavalry units. 
These tests are based on competition between selected units. The idea, in my 
opinion, is excellent. It can be utilized in posts containing garrisons in size 
from a squadron to a division, to great advantage, [am sure. I think also that 
the Corps Area Commanders can make use of the competitive idea with success 
during their annual inspections in both garrison and field training. I am 
doubtful as to the advisability of extending it further than this. In support 
of this idea, it may be said that in the Coast Artillery they have come to the 
conclusion that it is no longer advisable to attempt to determine the relative 
efficiency of ALL units operating guns of the same model and caliber for the 
reason that the conditions under which the widely separated units operate are 
too dissimilar. Competitions are now confined to units in the same district. 
In the Navy a similar impression is gaining ground, and the question of con- 
fining competition to like vessels in the squadron or fleet command is being 
considered. 

It is very questionable, also, if it is beneficial, on the whole, to offer money 
rewards to personnel taking part in competitions, for the reason that it en- 
courages covetousness, avarice, and selfishness, all of which are incompatible 
with a spirit of harmony which must exist in every efficient unit. 

I had an unusual opportunity for observing training during the World War, 
and within the past year I have inspected more than half of our regular troops. 
The most efficient commands, so far as garrison training is concerned, were 
those in which the greatest interest had been built up. The least efficient were 
those deadened by routine and monotony. 

I have enumerated the above incidents to show the value of rivalry and 
competition in aiding us to reach satisfactory standards of efficiency in our 
troop training. While their utilization in our service is not new, their real 
value has not been understood and, as a result, they have not been generally 


applied. 


It must be understood also that competition and rivalry alone will not 
accomplish the purpose we seck. They are aids only. Their great value lies 
in their power to produce interest—to overcome monotony. It must not be 
forgotten also that their use can be overdone. It has been overdone in the 
past. The basic idea in competition involves a relative rating of individuals 
or units. This must be done with fairness and justice or harmful results will 
follow instead of good ones. 


Bastc PRINCIPLES 


In utilizing competition certain basic principles must be observed Too 
many different factors should not enter into the competition. The scope of 
the competition should be so limited that the competitors—individuals or 
units—will work under the same or similar conditions. As a general prin- 
ciple, I should say that, except in those things that are capable of accurate 
determination, such as excellence in rifle marksmanship and gunnery, com- 
petition should be confined to garrisons or commands serving in the same 
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locality or district. I have in mind now comparative excellence in disciplinary 
and field training. In disciplinary training, intra-garrison competitions are 
most valuable and comparatively simple to conduct. Rules and methods of 
judging must be carefully prepared. Above and beyond all else, the judges 


nuust be fair and just. 

To evolve and carry out any competitive scheme with success will require, 
beside those things already mentioned, hard work and some imagination on 
the part of the unit commander. It is not the work of the officer on the drill 
ground or in the field—as important as that work is—that counts most. I Is 
THE TIME SPENT IN STUDY AND WORK TO EVOLVE THE BEST WAY TO PUT THE JOB 
OVER. It is study—not once a month or once a week, but every day—anp 
ALWAYS BEFORE THE PERIOD OF INSTRUCTION ARRIVES. When I go about 
making inspections I find so many officers whose work with their units gives 
me the impression that they have not prepared themselves; that they have not 
the detailed knowledge of their training manuals which is essential to efficient 
instruction ; that their work is a matter of routine. I find so few officers who 
give the impression that they are enthusiastic in their work. The best scheme 
will not work well if the man who has it in charge is indifferent. A poor 
one may succeed if the leader is interested. 

So it follows that in the application of the aids discussed in this article, 
as in everything else connected with our training, it is the part played by the 
leader that counts. If he is interested and enthusiastic in his work he will 
find some way to overcome the obstacles—even those that the War Department 
can’t remove. The ideas set forth in this paper may help him. They will be 
of little use to the indifferent officer; there can be no short cuts to suecess for 
him. It is the officer who is desirous of interesting his men and of making 
their work less monotonous that I am appealing to. For if he can create an 
interest in his men, he will certainly reach a satisfactory state of training in 
his unit, establish a high soldierly standard among his men, and will be able 
efficiently to exemplify and demonstrate to the citizen components of the Army 
of the United States the methods and standards which have contributed to his 
success and which, if followed, will enable them to succeed. 





The British Household Cavalry 


BY 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. G.H. HOWARD-VYSE, Royal Horse Guards 


(Formerly Chief of Staff, Desert Mounted Corps) 


HE sight of the British Household Cavalry escorting His Majesty on 
occasions of State, or mounting Guard daily at Whitehall, is probably 
familiar to most visitors to London; and perhaps it is for this reason that 
the flattering suggestion has been made to the writer that a short deseription 
of them, with special reference to his own Regiment, might be not without 


interest to the readers of the American CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

The strictly official title of the Regiment is The Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards, but it is usually referred to colloquially as The Blues. When the 
Commanding Officer addresses his Regiment on parade, the first word which 
proceeds from his mouth is “Blues”; and every officer and man is taught that 
the title of “A Blue” is one which ean only be taken from him by death or 
disgrace. 

So much having been said by way of clearing the ground for future refer- 
ence, it will be well, since most of their characteristics are the same, to deal with 
the three Household Cavalry Regiments as a whole, and oceasionally to enlarge 
upon what the writer takes leave to believe are the special attributes of the 
Blues. In so doing he trusts that his pride in his Regiment will not give the 
impression that he is unduly puffing it up. He would, as a matter of fact. 
have found it much easier to write on some subject with which he is less inti- 
mately connected. 

ORIGIN OF THE BLUES 


At the time of the Restoration « the Monarchy in the person of King 
Charles IT, orders were given for the disbandment of the whole of the Standing 
Army, which had proved such a menace to the liberty of the subject in Crom- 
wellian days. But, before these orders could be completely carried out, the need 
of a permanent armed foree of some sort became apparent, and consequently 
certain corps merely went through the formal act of laying down their arms 
and immediately taking them up again. Among these was Colonel Unton 
Crook’s Regiment of Horse; and the Blues claim direct descent from this regi- 
ment. This claim, however, has never been authoritatively recognised; and 
the Blues, together with the First and Second Life Guards (who rank above 
them), date officially from 1661, as the three senior Regiments of the British 
Army. 

Though from the time of their origin the special functions of the three 
Regiments have been practically identical, namely, to act as personal body- 
guard to the Sovereign and to assist in maintaining order, yet for the first 
century and a half of their existence the Blues occupied a status, so to speak, 
intermediate between the First and Second Life Guards, or true Household 
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Cavalry, and the Cavalry of the Line. It was not until after Waterloo that they 
were placed on an absolute equality with the other two Regiments. Meanwhile 
they usually occupied country quarters, a circumstance not altogether disad- 
vantageous from the point of view of discipline and efficiency ; and were more 
often sent abroad on active service, which has resulted in their gaining three 
battle honours not possessed by the other Regiments. 

Considering their position, the Household Cavalry possess fewer peculiari- 
ties as compared with the rest of the army than might be supposed. That 
which comes most commonly to notice is that the word “Sergeant” does not 
exist: the Non-Commissioned Officers of that rank enjoy the good old-fashioned 
title of Corporal of Horse; Sergeant Majors are Corporal Majors, Quartermaster 
Sergeants are Quartermaster Corporals, and so on. The titular Coloneley of 
our Regiments is nearly always given to a general officer of very great dis- 
tinction, among whom, of late years, were Lord Wolseley, Lord Grenfell, Lord 
Haig, Lord Allenby, and it carries with it the high court appointment of Gold 
Stick. Under the Gold Stick comes the Silver Stick, a lieutenant-colonel of one 
of the Regiments, who issues, in the name of the Gold Stick, the orders for all 
State duties, and who attends, with him, all court functions of high importance. 
In these matters the Household Cavalry take orders direct from the Court and 
not from the superior military authority. 

The general nature of the uniform is probably too well known to need de- 
scription. The two Life Guard Regiments, red tunie and white plume, are 
almost indistinguishable to the non-expert eye; the Blues wear a blue tunic and 
red plume. <All three Regiments are mounted on black horses, except the 
trumjpeters, who ride greys. 

The King’s Life Guard mounts daily at the Horse Guards, a relic, of course, 
of the time when Whitehall was a Royal Palace. When the King or Queen are 
in London, it consists of an officer and about twenty-five other ranks; at other 
times, of a corporal of horse and twelve other ranks. It may have been noticed 
by those watching the Guard on the move that it is preceded and followed by 
advanced and rear points of two troopers; and it may interest them to know 
that these are usually selected as being the smartest men of the guard, and that 
they find the reliefs for the mounted sentries. As these only go on from 10 
to 4 o'clock and have no other duty, they get off lighter, on the whole, than 
the rest of the guard. 

Recrvurr STANDARDS 


The official height standard for a recruit is 5 feet 11 inches to 6 feet 1 inch. 
In the writer’s Regiment, however, men a little shorter are occasionally accepted, 
and only very exceptionally is a man taken who weighs more than 160 pounds. 
The average weight in the Blues at the present moment is under 160 pounds— 
a fxet which comes as a surprise to many. Every recruit is required to produce 
three characters, one of which ought to be from a minister of religion. From 
the day he joins he is taught the history of the Regiment, its duties, its privi- 
leges, and its special 1elationship to the Sovereign; and he is further made to 
realise that the reputation of the regiment depends upon his behaviour and 
appearance. The result is a body of men unequalled in any army in the 
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world, as the writer believes, for a combination of physique, intelligence, and 
general character. 

With such men, under officers usually of high social standing, and with 
the traditions behind them of two and a half centuries of loyalty and gallantry 
in peace and war, it will be readily understood that esprit de corps, which per- 
haps plays a greater part in the British Army than in any other, is a plant 
which especially flourishes in the Household Cavalry. The Blues pride them- 
serves particularly on being a solid happy family; and possibly they have some 
justification for this, for it is quite noticeable that persons who are attached for 
any reason seem almost invariably to be impressed by the total absence in the 
officers’ mess of anything resembling a clique, and by the intimate relationship 
between officers and men, of which the latter never take undue advantage. At 
football matches the men are wont to encourage the regimental team with the 
words, “Come on, the Old Folks”—an expression which sums up as well as any 
other what we think are our special characteristics—an absence of flashiness or 
exaggeration and a spirit of comradeship which amounts to a family feeling. 
If any particular reason can be assigned for this, it may, perhaps, be that there 
are always several officers who have had relations in the Regiment before them; 
there are at the moment five whose fathers were Blues. 








War Recorp 


The Household Cavalry carry on their colours battle honours gained in the 
campaigns of Dettingen, Spanish Peninsula, Waterloo, Egypt 1882, South 
Africa 1899-1900, and many for the Late War. The Blues possess, in addition, 
three honours gained in the Flanders campaigns against the French of 1760 
(Warburg) and 1794 (Beaumont and Willems). 

For the last half century we have always, owing to our weak peace establish- 
ment, mobilised as a composite Regiment, each Regiment finding a squadron. 
In 1914, however, the war was hardly two months’ old before a complete House- 
hold Cavalry Brigade (called the 7th) was in the field, in addition to the 
Composite Regiment which formed part of the original Expeditionary Force. 
The Regiments had been brought up to strength again by drafts of Line Cavalry 
Reservists, and the pick of the officers and non-commissioned officers were, of 
course, already abroad in the Composite Regiment—a state of affairs not alto- 
gether ideal for partaking in an entertainment like that provided by the 
Germans in the first battle of Ypres. But in those strenuous days the per- 
formances of the 7th Cavalry Brigade in no respect suffered by comparison with 
the rest of the Army. At the close of the First Battle of Ypres the Composite 
Regiment was split up, the squadrons each returning to their own regiment to 
fill up casualties. The three Regiments served throughout the war, being 
converted for the last six months into machine-gun battalions. In addition, 
the Household Cavalry produced, at one time or another, a cyclist company, 
an infantry battalion, and two batteries of artillery. The uniformly good 
records of all these units, however incongruous the work they were called upon 
to perform, is due chiefly to the fact that wherever a Household Cavalryman 
goes he never forgets his pride in his Regiment, nor does he ever fail to re- 
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spond to an appeal which strikes that note, so long as it strikes it truly. The 
men are marvellously quick—quicker, perhaps, than the ordinary regular 
soldier—to detect anything insincere, flashy, or theatrical; and any slip of that 
sort is probably promptly and heartily ridiculed in the privacy of the barrack 
room. 


A Distinctive Custom 


The last few words remind the writer of a custom in the Blues which he 
believes does not obtain very generally. We hold that it is extremely important 
to keep the non-commissioned officers entirely separate from the men. Conse- 
quently all non-commissioned officers, even lance-corporals, live and eat by 
themselves, and the senior trooper in each troop room is responsible for its 
orderly behaviour. For the same reason it is strictly forbidden to a non-com- 
missioned officer to be seen “walking out” with a trooper. It is quite possible 
that with a different class of men, with shorter terms of service (the Household 
Cavalryman enlists for eight years with the Colours and four in the Reserve). 
these methods might not be suitable. That they seem to answer in the Blues 
is proved by the fact that in over two years of command the writer has only 
had to punish about three men for indiscipline. Yet, on the other hand, an 
observant visitor to the Regiment would probably be struck by the entire ab- 
sence of anything resembling Prussianism. The men are led, not driven; 
ordered, indeed, but not shouted at. 

From the points of view of administration, discipline, and smartness, the lot 
of a Commanding Officer of the Blues is an ideally happy one. The raw mate- 
rial with which he has to deal is altogether exceptionally good. In forming 
that material into the finished article he has it in his favour that the reeruit joins 
direct, without going through preliminary training at a depot, and that the 
Regiment does not have to find drafts for overseas service; above all, there is 
the factor of esprit de corps in its highest form. It is, of course, possible to 
overdevelop that factor, so that a regiment becomes overconfident and, per- 
haps, rather offensively exclusive; but this danger has always been realised in 
the Blues and, as the writer hopes, suecessfully averted. 


TRAINING 


As regards training for war, on the other hand, while the above advantages 
still take effect, the Household Cavalry suffer under certain very definite dis- 
advantages. In the first place, the peace establishment is so very small—a 
little over 400, exclusive of officers and inclusive of reecruits—that it becomes 
very difficult on the one hand to give any idea of the war organisation, and on 
the other to train the non-commissioned officers in the art of leading. The 
writer tries to get over the first difficulty by oceasionally training with a com- 
posite squadron of one war establishment troop from each squadron, each troop 
finding a complete section for the war establishment troop. This plan, how- 
ever, accentuates the second difficulty of training leaders; and this ean only 
be met by special courses for non-commissioned officers, and by developing by 
every means possible their initiative and their sense of responsibility. . 
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A more serious disadvantage is the location of the Regiment in London. 
Now that the Household Cavalry have been reduced to two regiments by the 
amalgamation of the First and Second Life Guards, there is only one Regiment 
in London, whereas formerly there were two; the amount of State duty to be 
done remains the same. It is necessary to relinquish any idea of regimental 
training, and to consider oneself very lucky if one can obtain for each squadron 
three days’ troop and squadron training per fortnight. Before the squadron 
‘an commence work, it has to ride for over an hour through slippery streets. 
The majority of the men taking part will be for the King’s Life Guard the 
following day, and will have to spend most of the evening cleaning up their 
equipment and horse furniture. It will be realised that, to obtain results under 
these conditions, requires from the rank and file a large measure of loyalty 
and good will, and from the officers determination and keenness tempered by 
tact and humanity. 

In the winter each squadron is struck off duty for a month for individual 
training. On account of the special degree of smartness required and the heavi- 
ness of the men, we do more foot drill and physical exercise than is usually 
considered necessary for trained cavalrymen. Otherwise this phase of training 
follows the generally accepted lines—equitation, swordsmanship, map reading, 
lectures, and so on. 

After two years in London, the Regiment goes to Windsor for a similar 
period. Here the conditions for training, with practically no duties and with 
Windsor Park half a mile from the barrack gate, are nearly ideal and com- 
pensate very soon for the rather deadening influence of soldiering in London. 


HorsEMASTERSHIP 


To conclude without any mention of horsemastership would be to leave out 
the most important part of the day’s work of the British ecavalryman. To the 
British public, and still more to the British officer, the horse, his conformation, 
his condition, his appearance, are still objects of the greatest interest. Com- 
ments passed by the man in the street about the Household Cavalry are almost 
invariably concerned with the horse, not the rider, in spite of the glittering 
appearance of the latter. In the writer’s Regiment, stable hours are normally 
6 to 7:30, 11:30 to 1, and 5 to 6. The horses are fed at 6, 9 (on return from 
exercise), 1, and 6. Each of these feeds consists of chaff and oats, most of 
which are crushed. Twice a week a bran mash, with boiled linseed and a 
certain amount of oats, is substituted for the above. Long hay is given with 
the second and fourth of these feeds and also at 10 at night. The Government 
ration is constant throughout the year, but the Commanding Officer has a 
forage running account, by means of which he ean vary the ration or substi- 
tute equivalents, according to the work and time of year. The writer believes 
that in most regiments commanding officers delegate the variation of the ration 
to squadron leaders; he himself considers that this leads to unnecessary com- 
plications, and that no disadvantage accrues from centralisation, so long as the 
commanding officer eneourages and is sympathetic to suggestions from the 
squadron leaders. 
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The black horse looks beautiful when he has his summer coat; at other 
times he is difficult to keep looking really well, because he is apt to bleach when 
exposed to sun and rain, and gets rusty in his winter coat; he also seems to 
show the dirt more than other colours. We believe in a great deal of wisping, 
and the writer has this done almost as a drill. At a whistle signal every man 
in the troop wisps as hard as he can for, say 244 minutes on the near side; at 
a second signal he changes over and does 214 minutes on the off side. The 
horses are clipped all over twice between October and March. 

The manes and tails are, to the British eye at any rate, a most important 
part of the horse’s appearance. In the Blues the whole of the tails of the 
Regiment are periodically cut to a uniform length by the Equitation Officer. 
The pulling of manes and tails is entrusted to two special men in each squadron ; 
this is work which requires much more skill and experience than might be 
supposed, and leaving it to be done by troops was found to be a failure. The 
writer found at one time that the tails were getting thin and ragged at the 
end; he has altered this by allowing no one but the troop corporal of horse 
to use a comb on the horse’s tail. While he believes that the secret of horse- 
mastership is to encourage by every possible means the proprietary interest— 
of the major in his squadron, of the lieutenant in his troop, of the trooper in his 
own horse—he has found the above measures of centralisation to be necessary. 

He would like, in conclusion, to assure any reader of these notes that, if he 
“ares at any time to obtain a closer acquaintance with the Blues, he will re- 
ceive a hearty welcome, either at Regents Park Barracks or at the Cavalry 
Barracks at Windsor. 
































MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN L. HINES, Chief of Staff 


An active and enthusiastic lover of the horse, whose favorite constitutional 

is a brisk morning gallop with a few jumps for good measure; and who, in 

turn, as a Division Commander, a Corps Area Commander, and Deputy 

Chief of Staff, has done much for the promotion of riding and polo in the 
Army 








In Summer Training Camp with the 
Citizen Cavalry 


BY 


Major WILLIAM WALLER EDWARDS, Cavalry* 


N PLANNING for a Citizens’ Military Training Camp, it is vital that several 
objects which are seemingly dissimilar should be made to harmonize. The 
boy is to be given military training and discipline as an aid to citizenship 

and to making him a decided asset for national defense, and he must leave when 
the camp is over with the enthusiastic intention of coming back. 

From a practical military standpoint, it is the latter consideration which 
makes the problem particularly difficult. Under a selective conscription, such 
as there is in Switzerland, which places the decision regarding the military 
obligation of citizenship in the hands of the nation instead of the individual. 
the matter would be rendered comparatively easy. The amount of personal 
liberty, spare time, and amusement which the boy thinks he ought to have 
would not enter into it. 

But such a condition, being contrary to our national traditions, does not 
seem likely to obtain in peace time, and the reaction of the boy himself to 
the camp routine, must be carefully considered in all its varying phases. 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Many boys who come from cities, where their work has confined them in- 
doors without much chance for regular physical exercise, must be accustomed 
to it gradually. 

The best methods of instruction in a C. M. T. C. must conform to the 
characteristics, limitations, and requirements of the boys themselves. A man 
who had handled boys a good deal in a modern educational institution told me 
that he once had a number of them in a Y. M. C. A. swimming pool. The 
water was too warm and, thinking that he was carrying out the instructions 
of the engineer, he tried to turn off the steam, but very nearly caused an 
explosion, for the reason that having turned off the steam in one place, he 
forgot to turn it on in another. 

The analogy holds true with the boy. It is impossible to hold his attention 
very long by a lecture; fifteen minutes is the limit. Demonstrations should 
likewise be short, with plenty of action. Very quickly he is ready to do the 
thing himself, and the best results are accomplished by letting him do it. 

What an impetus it would give to the world if all the wasted energy of each 
rising generation could be controlled and directed into useful channels. We 
are fortunate indeed if we get some of it and turn it to account for the good 


of the country. 


*Instructional Staff, C. M. T. C., Camp Knox, Kentucky, summers of 1923 and 1924. 
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IN SUMMER TRAINING CAMPS 


INCENTIVES TO ENROLLMENT 


Boys come to the C. M. T. C. as an adventure, just as boys do many other 
things for the same reason. They want to camp; they want to shoot a rifle and 
pistol; they want to ride a horse. 

It may be, and probably is, a fact that a “Basie Red” of the last camp 
decided to “take cavalry” at this, not because he knows anything about a 
horse, but because having seen a cavalry platoon trot by his infantry barracks 
last summer, he acquired an immediate desire to ride instead of walk—a desire 
which has persisted for twelve months. The fascination seems even to con- 
tinue unabated after trial, as evidenced by the fact that though he has had 








C. M. T. C. CAVALRY AT CAMP KNOX 


mounted drill all week he is exceedingly anxious to have a horse to ride on 
Saturday afternoon. 


ALLOTMENT OF TIME 


Military work must be enlivened with athletics and amusement. The best 
proportion seems to be: Military in the morning, supervised athleties and 
amusement in the afternoon, and a daily program which, for the evenings, 
contempates open-air theaters in each area, with free movies, athletic contests, 
and amateur vaudeville stunts, otherwise the boy is apt to get into mischief. 
Also, there should be between taps and reveille, a sufficient period to permit at 
least eight hours of uninterrupted sleep. 

Under these conditions, the boy should stand the discipline and training 
for a month and accumulate a surprising amount of general military knowl- 
edge without injury to his health or his morale. 
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INSTRUCTORS AND SCHEDULES 


Owing to the demands upon the regular organizations within a corps area, 
it is impossible to have officers and non-commissioned officers leave their various 
duties and report at camp except for a very short time—about a week at best— 
before the C. M. T. C. boys arrive. All available officers within the corps area 
are thrown together at that time; they become acquainted with each other and 
with their different tasks by the time the camp begins. Upon their ability in 
leadership its final suecess depends. They must be able to adapt themselves 
quickly to conditions and to co-ordinate along broad lines. 

The work is first planned by a general schedule, which is superseded by 
weekly schedules. These, in order to be carried out properly, should contem- 
plate short nightly study periods and conferences in troop barracks, among 
officers and non-commissioned officers, in order that not a moment of the daily 
instruction periods may be lost through lack of adequate preparation. 


C. M. T. C. at Camp Knox 


Camp Knox, Kentucky, may be taken as a typical citizens’ military train- 
ing camp. There we had this summer about 5,000 boys, selected at random 
through five States—a veritable cross-section of young American manhood. 

In recruiting these boys, the requirement that they should each obtain the 
recommendations of two well-known citizens of their community has proved, 
I think, a sufficient safeguard against undesirables—at least, as sufficient as it 
is practicable to achieve. In so far as came under my observation, there was 
no flagrant violation of discipline during the camp. Part of the credit of this 
is undoubtedly due to the “sob board,” which has recommended at opportune 
times, the return home of undesirable members before there was a chanee of 
their contaminating others. 

The camp was divided into three areas, and consisted of three infantry 
regiments, with auxiliary troops; a squadron of cavalry, a battalion of field 
artillery, a signal company, and a company of engineers. 

Each of the three cavalry troops had a strength of fifty men. Two bar- 
racks were assigned to it, which provided ample space. The messes, of which 
there was one to every two organizations, were excellently conducted and proved 
a most important faetor in preserving contentment throughout the camp. 


Score oF TRAINING 


The cavalry training itself was what might be expected of the cavalry recruit 
in four weeks’ time, if it is considered that the four weeks might end his mili- 
tary training entirely or at least for a year. The school of the soldier was 
given precedence, though approximately a week was allotted to each of the 
schools of the squad, the platoon, and the troop. 

Owing to the lack of available horses, through which we were very badly 
hampered, there was practically but one full week of mounted drill, with minor 


tactics in the afternoons. In this week there was also crowded a morning class 


in equitation for those who had had previous cavalry camp experience. 
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IN SUMMER TRAINING CAMPS 


A dismounted pistol course, preliminary and record, was finished by the 
“Reds,” the “Whites,” and the “Blues” acting as assistant instructors. 

The target course, under most favorable conditions, was completed in two 
days, without accident or delay, and the range discipline was quite marked and 
beneficial. The possibility of qualification in marksmanship proved a great 
incentive to sustained effort. It seems rather remarkable that in this short 
time, with no previous experience and with such a complex mechanism as the 
Colt’s automatic, two boys qualified as sharpshooters and seven as marksmen. 

It is manifestly impossible to make the boy, despite his unbounded en- 
thusiasm, a cavalry soldier in four weeks’ time; but he can obtain a surpris- 
ingly good start on the road. 


INSTRUCTOR NEEDS 


Instructors of the best sort are needed to properly direct these young 
active Americans. The troop officers’ class each year from the Cavalry School 
could, I think, best supply the needs of the cavalry units in summer training 
camps, for they could give the newest information upon all cavalry subjects. 

There was a decided lack of available regular cavalry officers this summer 
in our corps area. One of the troops was commanded by a field artillery cap- 
tain, and instead of the five officers which the troop organization called for, 
there were but three, and only one in each troop was a regular. This number 
was supplemented the last ten days of the camp by officers from the 64th 
Cavalry Division of Organized Reserves, whose period of instruction fortunately 
ended in time for us to profit by their services. 

The lack of cavalry training regulations upon subjects covered by the 
schedule was felt, not only by the instructors themselves, but also by the 
“Whites” and the “Blues” (boys with previous cavalry camp experience), who, 
as non-commissioned officers and assistant instructors, were expected to pre- 
pare each evening for the following day’s instruction. 


Mounts 


But the greatest need of all was in regard to the horses. One troop—*G” 
of the 6th Cavalry—was able to supply about 50 horses, and these for only a 
week of the time, as they were also needed during the period of summer 
ramps by the 64th Cavalry Division of the Organized Reserves. 

As there were 150 boys, this emphasizes the need of more cavalry for citizen 
training. A squadron could be used to great advantage at Camp Knox, and 
this could be best supplied from a cavalry post within the corps area. There 
being no cavalry in the 5th Corps Area, our troop was sent from Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia. 

A battalion of the 3d Field Artillery supplied most of our mounts, after 
providing for the R. O. T. C. and the C. M. T. C. artillery. These draft horses, 
though somewhat heavy and with backs a trifle broad, seemed to know in- 
stinctively what was expected of them and took the trot and gallop without the 
ordinary “aids” of which they were as ignorant as their riders. In our final 
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practice march one troop rode cavalry horses, one artillery horses, and one 


marched dismounted and carried the infantry pack. 
Benerits oF C,. M. T.C. 


Notwithstanding many obstacles and unavoidable shortcomings, the C. M. 
T. C. has some very distinct and tangible advantages, which are increasing and 
widening from year to year. It affords a recruiting field for the organized 
It opens a pathway for non-commissioned officers of the Regular 


reserves. 
It gives Reserve 


Army and National Guard to obtain reserve commissions. 
officers themselves an excellent opportunity to gain experience in command. 

Troops are needed for the training of Reserve officers, who cannot be given 
the best military training except by having practice in command. At present 
the C. M. T. C. alone offers these facilities. 

Kinally, the C. M. T. C. builds a sound nationalism by destroying its worst 
enemy, localism. It makes the boy who participates feel what it is to be an 
American, and it makes him think more about it from that time on. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LOYALTY 


The development of loyalty, the germ of patriotism, has been quite rapid 
in the camps I have attended. It was soon noticeable that boys were intensely 
interested in the proficieney of their respective troops; they were sure that 
their own troop officers were the best. During the demonstration in this 
summer’s camp given by Troop G on the afternoon following the last drill 
day, many of the boys recognized immediately the horses they had each ridden, 
and their performance at the charge was roundly applauded. 

It is upon such evidences of loyalty that we depend for inspiration in the 
continuance of military training and for its support in communities which the 
summer camps represent. 

At Camp Knox the other day I was talking to a judge who came down 
from Cincinnati to visit us. He went to the first Plattsburg camp and looks 
upon his civic honors as nothing compared to his having been, within the first 
few days of camp, recommended for a sergeantey. He raised a training bat- 
talion during the World War and he is now a local president of the Military 
Training Camps Association and as strong an advocate for national defense 
as we have. There are many others in camps today who are prepared to follow 


in his footsteps. 

















The Japanese Cavalry School 


BY 


Captain Y. INOUYE, Cavalry, Imperial Japanese Army 


HE Japanese Cavalry School, which constitutes the foster-mother of the 

spirit of the cavalry in Japan, is located at Narashino, an army reserva- 

tion in the Chiba District, about twenty miles west of Tokyo. Two cavalry 
brigades are stationed with the school, which oceupies only one corner of the 
reservation. The whole area, however, is available for the activities of the 
students. 





Captain K. Okada, Instructor at Cavalry School, on Happy Bamboo, French Anglo-Arab 
and Japanese Anglo-Arab 


The courses at the Cavalry School are as follows: 


Basie Course, 
Troop Officers’ Course. 


The former is taken by lieutenants for the term of one year. The latter by 
lieutenants and captains for about eight months. Some of those taking the 
Basie Course, whose proficiency in the work is sufficiently demonstrated at their 
graduation, are allowed to remain as students in an Advanced Riding Course 
for another year. 
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Field officers are summoned at times to be trained in the school for a brief 
period. 


Subjects covered in the various courses are as follows: 


Tacties for Cavalry and Combined Arms, Strategy. 
Cavalry Drill, Troop Leading. 

Cavalry Equipment. 

Cavalry Signals. 

Equitation, Theory and Practice. 

Hippology. 

Horse Administration of the Country (Remount Service). 








Major X. Yamamoto, Instructor at Cavalry School, on Golden Forest, thoroughbred- 
hackney. Height of obstacle, 2.10 meters 


In the Basie Course emphasis is laid on equitation and on all matters con- 
cerning horses. Tactics is the main study of the Troop Officer’s Course, while 
the work in the Advanced Riding Course consists of advanced equitation and 
further study in horsemastership. 

The education in the Cavalry School is, in short, based upon the actual 
experiences gained in past wars in which Japan has participated, together with 
the consideration of the necessity of improvement in the modern art of cavalry 
since the World War. 

















Cavalry Marches 


BY 


Lieutenant-Colonel GORDON JOHNSTON, Cavalry 


HE essays recently published in the CAvALRY JouRNAL on the subject of 

cavalry marches were very interesting to me and brought several experi- 

ences of my own very vividly to mind. Some of these may be of interest 
to others, particularly on a subject of such vital concern to a cavalryman. 

In April, 1913, my troop was supplied throughout with one of the first 
sets of equipment manufactured under the direction of the Cavalry Equipment 
Board. After having sufficient opportunity to familiarize ourselves with this 
equipment, a series of tests was ordered. The troop made five marches of one 
hundred miles each, with a period of several days in garrison between each 
march in which to make readjustments. Shortly after the conclusion of these 
marches the entire regiment marched from Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, to Win- 
chester, Virginia, and participated in the cavalry maneuvers and test of the 
new drill regulations. 

Therefore, in a brief period, my troop had a good bit of marching to do 
under conditions which presented an unusual opportunity for observation 
and study. 

THE McCLELLAN SADDLE 


It is not my intention to discuss particularly the matter of equipment, 
though I may as well admit at the very start that I am unalterably opposed 
to the McClellan saddle (with quarter straps). It has only one recommenda- 
tion, if expense be left out of consideration, which is that it may be abused to 
almost any extent without becoming unserviceable. It violates almost every 
principle of mechanical action in the horse, causes injuries to back and withers. 
precludes good horsemanship, causes the blanket to slip, ete. There are many 
charges and specifications whieh could be brought against it aside from the 
fact that it is an antique. All other equipment of every arm of the service has 
been immensely improved since the Civil War, but this saddle remains prac- 
tically the same. 

However, it was not my idea to start an argument, but to discuss marches. 
The five marches referred to above were to be made at ordinary rates and under 
varied weather conditions, with the main purpose of observing and testing the 
equipment. As an opponent of the old saddle, I was quite keen to get the best 
results with the new type. It was not to be expected that it would prove a com- 
plete suecess from the start, but I felt that it had been designed by a good board, 
after a great deal of study and thought, and therefore entitled to the fairest sort 
of a test. Time and experience would doubtless bring modifications, but surely 
a real evolution in saddles would take place. This hope led to a very careful 
consideration of marching in general, as the troop commander was not restricted 
nor instructed in the conduct of his troop on the road or in camp. The marches 
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were made under normal field conditions, with escort wagons for forage and 
rations, the full pack with ammunition, shelter tents only, and with the addi- 
tion of a light wagon drawn by spare horses. All serviceable horses were re- 
quired to make the marches. 


PoINnts TO BE CONSIDERED 


It seemed clear that the danger to the back of a horse was due primarily to 
the friction or to the limited area pressure caused by the saddle and the me- 
chanical action of the horse. In action, the loins of a horse curve alternately 
upward and downward and the shoulder blades work approximately forward 
and backward. Now the pommel ends of the side bars (when practically 
straight) rest on or against the shoulder blades, and the cantle ends rest on 
the loins. This gives plenty of friction and causes the greater percentage of 
damages, at least until the poor brute of a horse learns to propel himself solely 
by the knees and hocks, thus leaving his most powerful muscles to atrophy. 
Next comes pressure on a limited area, which prevents the circulation of blood 
and damages the tissue. When this pressure is suddenly removed, the blood 
rushes to this abnormal area, is obstructed, and the familiar lump appears. 

Consideration of these points led to the following conclusions: 

(1) That the load should be on the animal’s back for the briefest possible 
time, primarily on account of pressure and secondarily to avoid friction. There- 
fore speed was essential. 

(2) That a consideration of the mechanics of gaits shows that the walk is 
the most dangerous, as the back muscles are slack and the loins tend to curve 
downward. The gallop is not a square gait, there being a decided oblique shift 
of the load, with a consequent tendency to increase and localize friction. On 
the other hand, the trot is a square gait; the hind legs, moving alternately, tend 
to keep the loins taut and in a fairly constant upward curve. Therefore this 
is the best gait for making time with full pack, being best adapted for even 
pressure and reduced friction. 

(3) That horses’ backs must be accustomed to the load gradually, and that 
“condition” is an essential element in successful marehing. Horses which 
start fat soon get lean, and the change causes increase of both friction and 
pressure. 

(4) That a down grade is most likely to do harm is well known. Fast gaits 
are almost prohibitive, as the shock to the horse is greater, the load shifts 
forward, the croup is high, and the loins press against the cantle ends of the side 
bars. The shock-absorbers (hocks) do not function properly and the front- 
leg tendons are strained. The upgrade throws the work on the lungs, but the 
loins and back are in good position to carry the load, while the hocks take up 
the jar. Therefore make speed on the level and easy upgrades, lead on the 
downgrades. 

(®) That good road discipline saves a lot of unnecessary wear and tear. 
Frequent starts and stops, jamming and speeding up into place, standing still 
at obstacles and then rushing through, all take a lot out of both men and horses. 
Proper gaiting and smooth increase or decrease of speed are essential parts of 
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training. The checks ean best be mastered by a certain flexibility in distance 
between troops in the column and by requiring the head of the column to make 
an increased effort. The leading element in each unit arriving at a cheek can 
do this better than the tail, and with less total expenditure of energy. 

(6) That rests consume a lot of time, and, so far as the horse is concerned, 
he gets rest enough when being led. A rest within the first thirty minutes and 
after a trot is necessary for readjustment of saddle and equipment. Under the 
new saddles the blankets rarely slipped, so there was not the same necessity for 
frequent stops and impatient resaddling, as with the McClellan. When leading. 
the troopers kept the girth snug without halting, which was sufficient. 


RoutTiINnE oF Day’s Marcu 


A typical day’s march under the test rides followed a regular routine, which 
varied but little for country or weather. 

The escort wagons left about daylight, while the light wagon followed as 
soon as the picket line (if not packed on horse) and the cook’s breakfast outfit 
could be loaded. In this wagon we had two milk cans packed in a box so con- 
structed as to retain heat, one filled with coffee and the other with a hot, 
thick soup, both made at night. A box of bread already sliced was added. 

The troop moved out about 7:30 a.m. and made the first halt before 8, but 
after a short trot to shake things down. Final adjustment was made, and the 
real work began within fifteen minutes. A pacemaker led and squads were 
allowed to take distances from 5 to 25 yards, conforming to the action of pre- 
ceeding units. The pace was a trot of nearly ten miles an hour, except on down 
grades and up steep slopes. At all down grades of any length all dismounted 
and led, conforming to the action of the leader of each unit. The leading was 
done at a brisk walk, about four miles per hour. It was astonishing how quickly 
the horses got onto the game and kept closed up. At the bottom of the grade 
each troop remounted and struck the full trot unless there was a steep upgrade 
ahead, in which ease they rode at a walk. The spirit of “get over the road”’ 
seemcd to enter both horses and men, and there was a keenness to get ahead. 
At cheeks the spirit of the leaders was to drive at it hard, so that the tail would 
come through in position. It worked better than the usual way, in which the 
tail-enders wait and then dash through, and have to inerease the gait to ecateh 
up in case the leaders do not wait, which would mean loss of time. This 
method unquestionably kept the morale and good humor of the men in much 
better condition. 

We generally stopped once for water if a good place presented itself. In 
this case the rear units closed up and followed out within the prescribed dis- 
tanee. In short marches I did not notice that the failure to water made much 
difference, but we were sure to make camp very near noon, having done about 
30 miles. The pace from camp to camp was at the rate of about 714 miles per 
hour. <A gallop was taken daily, largely for the purpose of testing the equip- 
ment. Both men and horses enjoyed it, and the extra effort was compensated 
for by leading for a few minutes. 

When the troopers got into good condition I have frequently seen them 
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leave the column, when leading, and run quite considerable distances to catch 
up when their purpose had been accomplished. The spirit of sport entered 
into the matter, and getting over the road in a businesslike way seemed to bring 
a real satisfaction. 

It surely was more than pleasant for me. I was well mounted and could 
move from head to rear of the column and back with ease, or make excursions 
to the side to see how things were going. Near the tail, however, is the best 
place to be sure of what is going on and to make timely corrections. Horses or 
men who had to fall out were left on the road. Riders who damaged their 
horses through negligence or carelessness were put on the road at or before 
daylight, with their arms, and had to make their way on foot to the next camp. 
The remarks of the troopers as they passed the unfortunate one on the road were 
enough to cure him forever, if the hard walk failed to do so. 


PROCEDURE ON ARRIVAL IN CAMP 


Arrived at camp, we first tied head and tail in the shade if possible. The 
light wagon was generally in on time, and each man got a cup of hot coffee, 
a big plate of soup, and thick slices of bread at once. There was time for a 
cigarette, and then we went after the horses. Upon first dismounting we had 
drawn the girths up snug instead of loosening them. The weight of pack 
and rider had suddenly been removed and it is better to relieve the pressure 
gradually so that the blood will not rush into the area under the saddle too 
quickly. 

The horses were then unbridled, watered and fed, and tied on the line. If 
tied on the line at first, no number of guards can keep them from rolling. 
Saddies were removed and the blankets turned, wet side up, and fastened on 
with surcingles. Shelter-tent camp was then pitched as rapidly as possible, 
and equipment lined up. By this time, if there was sunshine, the blankets were 
dry, and were groomed with comb and brush or worked out with the fingers untit 
entirely smooth. They were then put in the tents and generally wrapped up 
in slickers, for nothing can do as much damage to a horse’s back as a dirty 
or stiff blanket. Grooming proceeded as usual, except that the first period was 
devoted entirely to massaging the back. After stables there was ample time 
for the men to bathe and wash clothing, as well as attend to the usual routine 
of camp. There was generally a chance to graze horses along the road, if no 
better places could be found. Before dark the picket line was thoroughly 
cleaned of gravel, stones, roots, ete., which could do harm when horses rolled. 


EFFEcT oF CoLtp AND DAMPNESS 


The first damage worthy of mention came after a night of cold rain which 
continued through the next morning. The horses were all standing, croup to 
the wind, legs bunched together, and backs arched. The hair on their backs 
seemed particularly thin, the skin being plainly visible. No one was in a par- 
ticularly good humor after such a night in shelter tents into which the rain 
poured and we slept in puddles of water. There wasn’t much of a breakfast 
to cheer things up, either. However, we had taken special care of the blankets, 
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and the usual routine was followed. There were “sealds” and lumps to a most 
discouraging extent when we unsaddled, while old scars gave promise of further 
trouble. It took an immense amount of pains, patience, and hard work to 
restore normal conditions. But the experience was well worth the cost, for a 
good lesson had been learned. I prayed for another such night, and it came 
on the very next 100-mile trip. We took extra precautions during the night. 
In most eases the blankets were wrapped up in slickers or secured in a tar- 
paulin, so they were dry, or comparatively so, in the morning. The routine was 
changed. We led out of camp. Within the first half hour we halted and 
changed the blanket, putting a dry fold next to the horse. After another period 
of leading the blankets were changed again, with a fresh fold placed under- 
neath. The backs still seemed to be tender, so we did only about an hour of 
marching, and then again placed a fresh fold of blanket next to the horse. At 
each change there had been given a good hand massage to stimulate circulation. 
Conditions were good at the last change, so we “hit the road” and did our 
thirty miles by 12:50 p. m. There was practically no damage. 

These notes are written on a long sea voyage from Manila to Suez, so | 
have not the exact data from my journals covering casualties. With the excep- 
tion of horses whose action was so faulty that they were continually interfering 
and those with old “sit fasts’ and rough, permanent sears, we could have 
marched indefinitely. 

The sabject of foreed marches was very much in my mind, and the con- 
clusion reached at the time was that in case of such a test I should follow the 
same procedure and routine in four-hour shifts, making a halt of not less than 
iwo hours after each shift. At each halt the same procedure as outlined for 
camping would be followed. Both men and horses would be fed and the same 
care of animals and equipment given. 

These marches had been most enjoyable and so I looked forward to the great 
hike to Winchester with keenest anticipation. It turned out quite the con- 
trary—a bitter and trying experience, as a defect in the equipment damaged 
the back of nearly every horse in the troop. However, the defect was remedied 
and the injured backs were cured before reaching Winchester. But it spoiled 
for me what should have been a glorious jaunt through the loveliest country in 
the world, the Valley of Virginia. That, however, is another story. 











Army Polo and the Junior Championship 


BY 


Major L. A. BEARD, Q. M. Corps, Remount Service 


HE main thought governing Army polo for the year 1924 was one of 

development of both ponies and players. The team sent to Camp Vail 

for the Junior Championship consisted of two older players and four of 
the many promising young players in the Army. This team was not chosen 
with the idea that it was the best that the Army could muster, but with a hope 
that by bringing up these young players, who have shown such good form at 
the various posts, a new lease on life could be given to Army polo. 


A New Po.icy 


The Chief of Staff and the Central Polo Committee were consulted about, 
and they approved, the policy which will send certain young players each vear 
to compete in the match events on Long Island and other places in the East. 
This is purely a question of improving Army polo generally, giving an addi- 
tional incentive to players, and developing individuals who can represent the 
Army with eredit in the highest class of polo in which we have to compete. 

This vear’s effort must not be thought of as a trial for the team to go to 
Englend in 1925. This team has no relation to that team, except as a pony 
or a player shows form which warrants further consideration. There are 
many older players, not up this year, who have demonstrated their ability and 
with whom we are familiar. There are other young players who are showing 
up well in other tournaments throughout the country. All of these will be 
given due consideration before the 1925 team will be chosen. 

This status is a very desirable one, and it is exactly the status which the 
present policy will tend to create to a greater degree from year to year. If the 
service at large will understand that each year it is hoped that the War Depart- 
ment will be able to send up new players to learn polo; that these players will 
return to stations to develop themselves and to impart what they have learned 
to others; and that, finally, from all of them will be selected teams to represent 
the Army in its matches, then the idea of polo development will be easily 
understood. 

Each year there must be some who deserve a trial who will not get it. Only 
a very few of many can be accommodated, and some will not be available. 
Those who lose out should hold on to the thought that another chance will be 
fortheoming, and that in any year the majority will be made up of newcomers. 
Whether or not a player will be one of the newcomers will depend upon his 
demonstrated ability on his own team—and on his zeal. 


BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM Po.ticy 


Many will question the good of all this. The answer is easy to both player 
and non-player. As far as the player is concerned, it may be said emphatically 
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that no one of us has ever had the proper conception of the game until he has 
played it in the fastest company. Polo ean properly be compared to professional 
baseball in its various environments. From the “big leaguer” down to the 
“busher,” there are many classes of players. The “busher’’ has all of his ability 
in the “bushes”: he is only a finished product by his development in competi- 
tion with players of his class and better. So with polo, and it is demonstrated 
daily. 

To the non-player who questions the benefit to the service, the answer is 
equally easy. In the first place, any officer is broadened by meeting new people, 
and especially new people in a different walk of life. Any representative of the 
Army who goes before the public and creates a good impression by his conduet 
and bearing sells the Army to that public. Again, by getting out of the ruts 
we are so apt to make for ourselves we will go back to our duties freshened and 
with new ideas. Sport itself develops any conscientious person morally, physi- 
cally, and mentally; and these are essential to all. The American public is a 
sport-loving publie and it likes those who excel in sports. Through excellence 
in sports, the Army will, therefore, gain the favor of the public, and the ap- 
proved policies of the authorities will be furthered. 

This digression from the main subject of this article was an intentional one, 
to combat a rather prevalent idea, that the Army polo scheme is useless and just 
a deadbeating job. It is hard work, and those who go in for it suffer real per- 
sonal loss. Our compensation lies in the friendships made and in the con- 
firmed knowledge that Army polo is helping the Army to a greater degree than 
is any other line of endeavor. 


THe Army Team Tuts YEAR 


The Army team this year has been vindicating the basic idea now govern- 
ing Army polo. Every new member has improved a great deal and has learned 
things in mallet work and tacties which will materially assist in uplifting polo 
throughout the service. 

Our development was slow—in fact, really hindered by bad weather until 
June 20, and by the presence of an unusually large number of players on 
Long Island for the International year. During the first month of our stay at 
Mitchell Field we were able, on account of rain, to play but seven of the sched- 
uled nineteen games. 

In the game with the Rockaway team, in which we were defeated by the 
score of 10 to 8, the team played excellent polo for four periods and had the 
upper hand in every department of the game, with a score in our favor of 
8 to 4. In the fifth period the game turned against us and we were put on 
the defensive. After that time we could never get started on the offensive and 
lost the last four periods 6 to 0. Why a team will suffer such a rout is unex- 
plainable, but a rout it was. No individual player can be blamed, for we were 
all equally off our game in position play and in mallet work. The team can 
undoubtedly go eight periods just as it went the first four, and would do so 
in the majority of games. 











Olympia and the VIII Olympiade 


BY 
Major J. A. BARRY, Cavalry 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This article was hastily written in order that 
it might appear in this number of the JOURNAL. It is expected that 
Major Barry’s report to the War Department will include many matters of 
detail covering preliminary work, selection of horses, suggestions to future 
competitors, etc., which we hope to present to our readers in a future 
number. 


HROUGH the generosity and sportsmanship of a number of civilians, a 

United States Army equestrian team showed this year at the International 

Horse Show, Olympia, London, and at the Olympic Games, Colombes, 
France. 

The team consisted of Major C. P. George, Field Artillery; Major E. W. 
Taulbee, Cavalry ; Major Sloan Doak, Cavalry; Captain V. L. Padgett, Cavalry: 
Lieutenant P. M. Robinett, Cavalry; Lieutenant F. L. Carr, Cavalry ; Captain 
W. T. Bauskett, Cavalry; Lieutenant F. H. Bontecou, Cavalry Reserve Corps; 
Captain J. R. Underwood, Veterinary Corps, and Major J. A. Barry, Cavalry. 

The horses taken, with owners, were as follows: Nigra, Jack Snipe, Proctor, 
Joffre, and Miss America, from the Cavalry School; Sure Fire, O. W. Lehman, 
Esq.: Blank Check, ¥. P. Garvan, Esq.; Bally MacShane and Little Canada, 
Lieutenant F. H. Bonteeou; Pathfinder, Remount Service; Ay, Major E. W. 
Taulbee: Brown Boy, Lieutenant P. M. Robinett; Roulette, Captain J. R. 
Underwood; Tango Dance, Captain V. L. Padgett. 


PRELIMINARY WorK 


The nucleus of the team was assembled at Fort Myer in July, 1923, and. 
with some private mounts of officers of the Third Cavalry stationed there and 
the horses brought back from Germany by General Henry T. Allen, it at- 
tended many of the horse shows in the east—Rochester, Syracuse, Springfield. 
Brockton, Bryn Mawr, The National, and Toronto. The object was to get 
experience and to see in action the horses of that section. It was considered 
advisable to defer buying horses until they had been seen in competition. 
However, prior to leaving Fort Myer for the Eastern shows, we did buy 
Dynamite, generally considered one of the best, if not the best, jumper in 
Virginia. He proved a big disappointment. 

We were generally and unusually successful at these shows, and accounted 
for nearly all the jumping classes, except those won by Bally MacShane, Miss 
America, Little Canada, and Sure Fure. These horses were not on our string 
at that time. Miss America was bought on this trip from Sir Adam Beek, of 
London, Ontario. The other three horses named were later loaned to the team. 
I mention these facts, not boastingly, but merely to show that we took over the 
best jumpers in the United States, in so far as jumpers were represented at 
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these shows. We left behind no horse that met us and consistently beat us. 
The Blue Book will verify this statement. 

We accordingly returned to Fort Myer, confident that we had in our 
string jumpers that could hold their own in any company in the United - 
States and felt that we were as well “horsed” in jumpers as could be expected. 
I do not mean to infer that there were not other jumpers we wanted. There 
were some, but they were either “unbuyable,” “unleasable,” ‘“unborrowable,”’ 
or held, in our opinion, at prohibitive prices. 

For the other class at the Olympie Games, the Equestrian Champion- 
ship, we had or obtained Submersible and Blank Check, loaned by F. P. 





Captain Bourcier, France, winner of third place in Individual Training Competition, 
which was not entered by the American Team 


Garven, Esq., and Tango Dance, Ky, Pathfinder, Proctor, Brown Boy, and 
Roulette. 

Of these, all were clean bred except Proctor and Brown Boy; the former 
has every evidence of blood, but papers are lacking; the latter has little or no 
evidence of blood and was formerly a troop horse. 

We made every effort to strengthen this string, but without suecess. Horses 
were either not for sale or lease, or were priced very high ($5,000-$8,000). 
Horses which were available were considered by us as inferior to those on hand. 

On April 8th Submersible died very suddenly in an epileptic fit. He was 
generally considered, if not our top horse, at least in the first two. 
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THe TEAM AT OLYMPIA 


We sailed on the Minnewaska on May 31st, unloading at London on June 
11th and going out to Mr. R. G. Heaton’s farm at Northaw, about 15 miles 
north. Here we had palatial stalls for the horses and a lot full of Olympia 
jumps which we were unable to use on account of mud. We came into Olympia 
on June 18th and the show started on the 20th. 

We won there a total of eleven ribbons, among them being two first, two 
or three seconds, a third in a charger class, a third in a team jump, and some 
lesser ribbons. All except the charger ribbon were won in jumping classes. 
The firsts were won by Miss America and Bally MacShane. Proctor won the 
charger third; Bally won a second and third. In the team event, the Prince 
of Wales Cup, we were third to England and Italy, beating France and 
Switzerland. The course was twice around, and the jumps, consisting of 
brush and bar, post and rail, stone wall, stile, wattle gate, triple bar, barred 
gate, ete., were nine in number, from 41% to 5 feet in height. 

Our team was composed of Miss America, Bally MacShane, and Little 
Canada, ridden by Barry, Bontecou and Taulbee. The various teams jumped 
the course in succession, England, for instance, sending in her first man to 
jump once around, then her second, and so on. This was repeated after all 
teams had jumped once. In this class Miss America made the highest indi- 
vidual score and Bally MacShane the third highest. 

Joffre, in a class of 131, tied with three others for first place and was see- 
ond in the jump-off. Miss America was fifth in the Seurry Stakes, with 150 
entries. In the Daily Mail Championship Cup Miss America was clean up to 
the last jump, but the time bell rang as she was approaching it. Her rider, 
Barry, had consumed about three seconds too much time. 

We did not win a cup at Olympia; we did win two firsts over Cup Courses, 
beating horses that won the cups. With a little more luek we would have done 
better; with a little less we would have done much worse. 

Olympia was up to its usual high standard and its management is well- 
nigh perfect. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express publicly our appreciation of the 
kindness and courtesy we received on all sides in London. Mr. R. G. Heaton, 
the managing director, was the soul of hospitality, and no member of the 
team ever expects or hopes to meet fairer or better sportsmen than the English 
we met at Olympia. 


THE CHAMPIONNAT EQUESTRE AT COLOMBES 


From London on July Ist we departed for Roquencourt, about fifteen kilo- 
meters north of Paris, where Colonel R. M. Thompson, president of the Ameri- 
can Olympic Committee had provided us with quarters and stabling. We 
worked at Roquencourt until July 21st, the first day of the equestrian games. 
We were entered in two classes, viz., the Championnat Equestre and the Prix 
des Nations. The former is a team event, each nation being limited to four 
horses and riders, the highest three scores to count. The event lasted three 
days, the first day being devoted to schooling, the second to an endurance test, 
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and the third to jumping. There were both team and individual prizes. In 
this elass we entered Pathfinder, Proctor, Brown Boy, and Miss America, 
ridden by Doak, Carr, Padgett, and Barry. 

The second day began with 43g miles on roads in the Bois and then over 
the steeple-chase course at Auteuil—214 miles at 2014 miles per hour—fol- 
lowed by 9 miles at 9 miles per hour along the Siene through St. Cloud, and 
thence northeast along roads to the beginning of the cross-country course—258 
jumps scattered over the 5 miles—to be ridden at 17 miles per hour, and then 
144 miles along roads to the finish, This made a total of 224% miles to be cov- 
ered in 2 hours and 2 minutes with 165 pounds up. The terrain, with the exeep- 


Baron Fallon, Belgium, taking post and water jump in Equestrian Championship event 


tion of the Auteuil course, was frightfully hard. The cross-country jumps 
consisted, for the most part, of banks with ditches on both sides. Where the 
ground was not rocky and steep it was baked until it was as hard as the parade 
eround at Fort Bliss. 

Miss America went out—exhausted on the cross-country—and Brown Boy 
went lame about 2 miles before reaching the start of the cross-country ride. 
This left us with only two horses in and eliminated any chance of a team 
prize, three having to finish. Pathfinder and Proctor finished, and that eve- 
ning we were officially told that on the combination of the two days Pathfinder 
was first and Proctor seventh. Both made good performances over the jumps 
in the stadium on the third day, the former going clean. For the three days 
Pathfinder was eventually placed third over a protest to the Appeal Jury, at 
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whose meeting the American member, Colonel H. N. Cootes, was not present, 
and of which meeting he had not been informed. I might also add that a 
protest made by me to the same jury was disallowed at a meeting of which 
the American member was not informed and at which no American witness 
was called, although I had named four. 

The Championnat Equestre was won by Holland, whose horses were Irish 
except one, which came from Germany. 





Lieutenant Gemussens, Switzerland, winning first individual prize, Prix des Nations 
Tue Prix Des Nations 


In the Prix des Nations, a team-jumping event in the stadium, we entered 
Nigra, Bally MacShane, Little Canada, and Joffre, ridden by Barry, Bontecou. 
Padgett, and Doak. The jumps, seventeen in number, were up to 4 feet 8 
inches in height and 14 feet in width. The course was 1,200 yards long and 
the track fetlock deep in sand. Bally MacShane, a roarer, could not get half 
way around. Nigra and Joffre finished with creditable performances. 

The Prix des Nations was won by Sweden, whose horses were all bred by 
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the Swedish Government. The horses of both Holland and Sweden were full 
of blood and in excellent condition. 

In preparing at Roquencourt, Tango Dance and Blank Check went lame, 
foreing us to use Wiss America in the Championnat, to which she was not 
suited, and depriving us of her use in the Prix des Nations, for which she was 
our best bet. 

EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 


In conelusion, I wish to express our appreciation and gratitude to Colonel 
R. M. Thompson, President of the American Olympic Committee; to Colonel 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., and to Colonel R. H. Williams and the other gentlemen 
of the Army Olympic Horse Show Committee and to the generous sportsmen 
who contributed thereto: to Mr. O. W. Lehman, of Chicago, and to Mr. Francis 
P. Garvan, of New York. for the unselfish loan of their fine horses; to the 
American Remount Service for its active and valued assistance; to Colonel 
H. S. Hawkins, commanding Fort Myer, for his many courtesies during our 
training period, and last. but not least, to Major C. L. Seott, of the Remount 
Service, without whose active assistance as quartermaster we would have been 
much embarrassed. 

For the members of the team I have only the sincerest gratitude. Their 
support was loyalty itself, and any mistakes made were my own, for no man 
ever had his wishes more conscientiously observed than were mine during the 
past year’s work with this team. 











A Tribute to the Cavalry 


N AN address made on the occasion of the unveiling and dedication of the 
Cavalry War Memorial at Stanhope Gate, Hyde Park, London, May 21, 
1924, Field Marshal the Earl of Ypres paid a glowing tribute to the 

cavalry. The Field Marshal said in part: 


“They lost their lives in the greatest war the world has even seen, a 
war in which the cavalry played a part which has never been surpassed 
in its history. 

“From time immemorial the work of cavalry in a campaign has 
been especially marked and important during its opening phases and 
towards its close. This was very apparent in the late war. 

“They began it by their splendid work before and during the battle 
of Mons, in the great retreat, at the Battle of the Marne, on the Aisne, 
and in the great turning movement towards the north which finally 
secured and covered Ypres and the Channel ports and led them into 
the valley of the Lys in pursuit of the retreating enemy. Then, as you 
remember, enormous German reinforcements arrived and the cavalry 
was obliged to fall back, but only to perform one of the greatest deeds 
of the war; for they held the Wytschaete-Messines ridge, almost unsup- 
ported, against tremendous odds for forty-eight hours, until powerful 
French reinforcements arrived. 

“Towards the close of the war we saw immense armies entrenched 
and facing one another along lines of almost incalculable extent. 

“They reached, indeed, from the North Sea right across Europe into 
Asia. On the southeastern flank of this line, in Syria, cavalry and 
mounted troops were again concentrated. Handled by their great 
leader (Field Marshal Lord Allenby) with consummate skill, nothing 
could resist their victorious onslaught. They crushed in that flank, 
rolled up the Tureo-German armies, and without doubt it was the be- 
ginning of the end. 

“Thus, from the first to last, the cavalry carried out their great réle, 
but on a vastly extended scale. 

“Not only did they maintain their ancient prestige as regards the 
methods of their employment; not only did they vindicate and justify 
their plan in war; but the same elan and dash which has even charac- 
terised them, the same vigorous leading, the same daring attempts to 
attain the seemingly impossible, the same glorious spirit, was apparent 
in every part of the vast theater of war. 

‘France, the Dardanelles, Syria, and many other places, show vivid 
examples of this. Doubtless, in the midst of many successes there were 
some few failures to attain the object sought for; but, whether successes 
or failures, we must ever remember that they were the inevitable essence 
and outcome of that great cavalry spirit without which cavalry is not 
worthy of the name—a spirit which, whilst demanding a great toll in 
casualties, often achieves the greatest results and has sometimes turned 
apparent defeat into victory. 

“Even in this new mechanical age, there are many indispensable 
tasks in war that only mounted men can perform. No general would 
undertake a command in the field without the assistance of mounted 
troops. It is a significant fact that, whilst we began the war with 17 
— of cavalry, there were no less than 150 in the field at its 
close. 
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The Cavalry School Team in the Colorado 
Endurance Ride 


BY 


Major JOHN T. McLANE, Cavalry (D. O. L.) 
Major C. C. BENSON, Cavalry (D. O. L.) 


HE Colorado Endurance Ride of this year is unique in that, of the seven- 

teen entries, not one finished the prescribed course. Various reasons may 

be ascribed for this, all equally cogent. It is not our purpose in this 
article, however, to make deductions on this score, but to present a recital of 
facts as affecting the horses entered by the Cavalry School, with the hope that 
our experience may be of value to others who may participate in future rides. 
Certain conclusions and suggestions based on these experiences have been 
included. 

PRELIMINARY SELECTION OF HORSES 


Authority to send five officers, eight enlisted men, and seven horses to Col- 
orado Springs was received from the Chief of Cavalry July 12, 1924, twenty-four 
days before the Endurance Ride began. Immediate steps were taken to select 
the horses. This was done by making a list of twenty-nine horses in the school 
stables from five to thirteen years old, having sufficient breeding to meet the 
requirements of the ride. These were then inspected by Major McLane, Major 
Benson, Captain Roffe, Captain Beeman, and Lieutenant Comfort, and eleven 
of the twenty-nine were eliminated. On July 13 the remainder were inspected 
in the West Riding Hall by Major Merchant, Director of Department of Horse- 
manship, and the above-named officers. Each horse was ridden by an officer, 
while the others observed the ways of performing at the walk and the trot. 
Only horses with no record of lameness, that traveled true, and possessed weight- 
sarrying conformation were considered. 

The following is a description of the horses finally selected : 

Dixie Long: Breeding, *4 T. B.; sex, M.; color, ch.; age, 5; height, 15-1; 
weight, 1,000 pounds; heart girth, 72”; front cannon, 8”; hind cannon, 8%”. 
Remarks: Disposition, excitable. Travels true, except slight paddle right fore. 

Submarine: Breeding, T. B. Standard cross; sex, M.; color, bay; age, 12; 
height, 15-214; weight, 1,065 pounds; heart girth, 7242”; front cannon, 814”; 
hind cannon 914”. Remarks: Travels smooth, true, and close to ground. 
Disposition, spirited but not excitable. 

Amherst; Breeding, 42 T. B.; sex, G.; color, bay; age, 8; height, 15-134; 
weight, 950 pounds; heart girth, 70”; front cannon, 8”; hind cannon, 8%”. 
Remarks: Travels true with plenty of clearance. Disposition, quiet. 

Aline: Breeding, *4 T. B.; sex, M.; color, gray roan; age, 6; height, 15-314 ; 
weight, 1,070 pounds; heart girth, 75”; front cannon, 734”; hind cannon, 8%”. 
Remarks: Travels true in front, with plenty of clearance, but a little close be- 
hind. Disposition, quiet. 
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Nottaway: Breeding, 34 T. B.; sex, G.; color, bay; age, 8; height, 15-2; 
weight, 975 pounds; heart girth, 7242”; front cannon, 734”; hind cannon. 
81%”. Remarks: Travels true, with plenty of clearance. Disposition, ob- 
stinate. 

Wineglass: Breeding, 14 T. B.; sex, M.; color, gray; age, 6; height, 15-2' ; 
weight, 1,000 pounds; heart girth, 71”; front eannon, 734”; hind cannon, 81%”. 
Remarks: Shies very badly. Travels true, with plenty of clearance. Action, a 
little high in front. Disposition, calm. 

Black Moon: Breeding, T. B. and Morgan cross; sex, G.; color, black; age, 
10; height, 15-14; weight, 940 pounds; heart girth, 70’; front cannon, 74%”; 





Captain A. W. Roffe, gth Cavalry, with Wineglass 
hind cannon, 814”. Remarks: Travels a little close fore and hind; drags right 
fore at first half of stride. Disposition, sullen. 

Of the above horses, all except Black Moon and Amherst, had been in the 
stables since the close of school, on June 10, with about one hour’s exercise daily. 
Black Moon and Amherst had been in pasture since July 1 and had been fed no 
erain. All horses had been used during the school vear in the instruction of 
student officers. Two of them, Black Moon and Amherst, had participated in 
the sixty-mile night ride held in June. 

The horses were selected for breeding, conformation, and true gaits at the 
walk and trot, all considered in connection with their records at the Cavalry 
School. They should also have been tested as to disposition and way of going 
on the road under ordinary and exceptional traffic conditions. The horse that 
shies at everything along the road wastes much of his own and his rider’s energy 
and is much more liable to injury from accidents than is a steady horse. He 
shouid have a good appetite, so that he will eat even when tired. A horse that is 
wiliing to go alone is a better bet than one that requires a team mate’s presence 
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for best performance. Aline and Wineglass went farther than any others in the 
ride; had either gone out, it is believed that the other would not have put up so 
good a performance alone. 

After the horse had been tentatively selected and put in good condition at 
his home station, he should be ridden sixty measured miles in nine hours with 
225 pounds weight to test his ability. During this ride and after its finish the 
conduct and peculiarities of each horse should be noted. About two weeks 
later this same test should be repeated. If the horse appears suitable after these 
tests, it is worth while to continue his preparation for the ride; otherwise it will 
be a waste of time. Had we been able to test our horses in this way before 
going to Colorado Springs, three of the seven would have been left at Fort Riley. 


SELECTION OF RrIpERS 


The selection of riders was made from those officers who evidenced interest 
in the ride and made request for the detail. The following were designated 
by the commandant to go: Major J. T. McLane, 9th Cavalry; Major C. C. Ben- 
son, Cavalry; Captain A. W. Roffe, 9th Cavalry; Captain H. N. Beeman, V. C., 
and Second Lieutenant IF. de L. Comfort, 2d Cavalry. Major MeLane was 
elected team captain. 

In selecting an Endurance Ride team, at least twice as many riders should 
compete for places as there are to be men on the team. Each man should ride 
every horse that is being considered. The rider’s performance should be noted, 
especially his conduct and condition on the sixty-mile test rides. As to weight 
of riders, it is preferable that they strip to between 140 and 170 pounds, though 
lighter men ean readily carry enough lead to make up the required 225 pounds. 
Captain Beeman and Captain Roffe, whose horses went forty-eight miles farther 
than any others in this year’s Colorado Ride, were both well under 140 pounds— 
in fact, they weighed less than any other two men who rode. Half the team 
should be made up of youngsters who want to learn to know horses. Keen 
interest in the ride and willingness to do a lot of hard work should characterize 
every man who makes the team. 

SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT 


The selection of equipment to be carried to Colorado Springs was given con- 
siderable thought. French type field saddles, with pommel and eantle pockets, 
were selected for each officer and two spares taken to provide for replacement. in 
case of defects. This latter proved to be a wise provision, as one saddle had to 
be discarded on account of a broken tree. In this connection, equipment should 
be thoroughly tried out during conditioning and test rides, before going to 
Colorado Springs. Two stock saddles were also provided for possible use by 
officers who had to make a great amount of weight. Two saddle blankets per 
horse were taken, as well as extra leather and web girths. A small assortment 
of saddlers’ tools, veterinary supplies, cleaning materials, short straps, buckles, 
and other saddle parts were also taken. Each girth was covered with sheepskin 
to prevent cinch sores. All horses were provided with snaffle bridles and a few 
curb bits included in the equipment for use in ease of necessity. Practically all 
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army horses were ridden with single snaffle bits. Sheepskin-covered bandoleers, 
to be filled with lead wool; also field belts for the same purpose, were selected. 
After arrival at Colorado Springs two coolers per horse were received from the 
School Polo Team. A complete horseshoer’s outfit and stock of shoes were 
carried along. These proved very valuable, as will appear later. For use in 
weighing equipment and riders, a set of folding scales was taken from Fort 
Riley. A light halter bridle is convenient, though not essential. In addition 
to strictly horse equipment and supplies, sufficient camp equipage to make the 
detachment self-sustaining was obtained from the quartermaster. This per- 
mitted officers and men to live in camp, be near the horses at Colorado Springs, 
and was a very satisfactory arrangement. 


PRELIMINARY TRAINING 


Upon completion of the selection of horses, a tentative assignment of riders 
was made. Major McLane was assigned Dixie Long; Major Benson, Submarine 
and Amherst; Captain Roffe, Aline and Nottaway ; Captain Beeman, Wineglass ; 
Lieutenant Comfort, Black Moon. All horses were stabled together and placed 
on a ration of fourteen pounds of oats per day, split into four feeds, with one- 
half pound of dry bran in each feed. Horses were given as much hay as they 
would eat. Exercise from July 13 to 16 consisted of from ten to twelve miles 
daily at the walk and trot across country. Weight carried was that of the rider 
and the stripped field saddle. Other duties of the officers designated for the ride 
would not permit of a greater amount of exercise being given at this time, nor 
was the condition of the horses such that more work was advisable. 

Horses should be grain-fed for at least four months before the ride. If con- 
dition does not improve, with proper exercise, on the issue of ration, eliminate 
the horse. Except for the sixty-mile test rides mentioned above, each horse 
should be given such exercise as will improve his wind and muscle. Galloping 
over comparatively level ground under light weight will help his wind. Walk- 
ing and trotting under heavier weight will improve muscle and toughen the 
back. Much of the exercise at the walk and trot should be up and down slopes. 
In the Colorado Ride it is frequently necessary to trot up and down slopes that 
would be taken at the walk by cavalry on the march. If horses have been grain- 
fed and are in good health, one month at Colorado Springs should be enough to 
prepare them for the ride. In preliminary work it should be remembered that 
the roads at Colorado Springs are hard-surfaced, and much work should be done 
on this kind of footing. 

Riders should put themselves in condition by riding about four hours a day 
for two months before this ride. Several horses will be needed for this. If they 
have the time and opportunity for more riding, so much the better. Long 
hours in the saddle, mostly at the trot, will toughen the hide and muscles that 
are needed for endurance riding. However, it is a mistake to train so hard as 
to lose appetite and sleep, or to get your nerves too close to the surface. When 
a normally cheerful rider gets peevish and crabbed, make him lay off for a day 
or two. At the time when the horses are given their sixty-mile test rides, the 
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condition of the riders should be excellent ; otherwise a good horse may make 2 
poor showing. 
SHIPMENT OF Horses AND EQUIPMENT 


Authority for the shipment of horses was received at 5:30 p. m., July 16, 
and at 6:30 p. m. they left for Colorado Springs. Equipment to be used during 
the ride was loaded in the same car with the horses. After a fifty-two hour 
trip, the horses arrived at destination; unloading was completed about 11:50 
a. m., July 19. Total time on ear, sixty-six hours. All horses lost a little 
weight; otherwise their condition was excellent. They were also a little finieky 
about eating for two days after arrival, but from then on ate all that was given 
them. 


TRAINING AT COLORADO SPRINGS—EXERCISE 





In prescribing the amount of exercise to be taken each day, the idea was to 
accustom the horses to carrying weight, to acclimate them, and to build them up 
in muscle and wind. The amount of exercise was largely determined by each 
individual animal’s condition. Beginning July 20, it varied from ten miles at 
a walk, climbing mountain trails, to nineteen miles in two hours and forty 
minutes. The factor of altitude entered into the matter, great care being exer- 
cised not to go for long distances at fast speed, as it was realized that the change 
from a low to a high altitude would at first be a serious tax on the horse’s re- 
sources. Immediately preceding the ride, work was reduced to only enough to 
keep the horses in good health, the aim being to bring them into the ride high 
in spirits and supplied with reserve energy. 

Had we reached Colorado Springs two weeks sooner, the horses would have 
been given harder work up to the last week before the ride. Even with such 
conditioning as we were able to give them in the short time available, the horses 
appeared to be in excellent shape when the ride started. Their condition was 
favorably commented upon by several officials of the ride at the preliminary 
judging on August 3. However, in view of later developments, we are satisfied 
that the horses could have been put in better condition if they had been in train- 
ing for a longer period. 

With reference to gaits, much time was spent in training the horses to take 
a jog trot of about six miles per hour. It was found that this seemed to take less 
out of the horse and rider and allowed time to be made on terrain unfit for their 
eight- or ten-mile trot. Over roads with any degree of slope, this gait is most 
essential. 

It is essential for horses from low altitudes to be at or near Colorado Springs 
for at least a month before the ride. Even so, they will be somewhat handi- 
sapped, as compared to equally good local horses, by the high altitude, which 
varied from 6,000 to 7,700 feet on some of the routes covered during the ride. 
The riders should familiarize themselves with the routes that are to be used 
during the ride and should utilize part of each route during horse exercise each 
day. There are several good mountain roads close to the Broadmoor Hotel 
which provide excellent opportunities for climbing exercise. One road, starting 
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at the Broadmoor Golf Club, is very steep ; another, up North Cheyenne Canyon, 
is more gradual. Little galloping, but lots of walking and trotting, is recom- 
mended for conditioning at Colorado Springs. Mountain-climbing should 
alternate with ordinary roadwork. The distance covered each day should be 
determined by the needs of each horse, but never more than thirty miles a day. 
The weight and condition of each horse should be noted upon arrival at Col- 
orado Springs and a record kept on each horse every day. Weigh horses at 
least once a week. The best time to weigh is after exercise and before watering. 


WEIGHTS CARRIED 


For the first few days, the weight carried by each horse was confined to that 
of the rider and stripped field saddle. This varied from 152.5 pounds to 194 
pounds, dependent upon the weight of the rider. As each officer rode every 
horse during the first week at Colorado Springs, the weight carried by each horse 
varied within the above limits. After July 26 more weight was added, until 
just before the ride each horse was carrying within a few pounds of the required 
weight (225 pounds). 
. FEEDING 

Hay in small quantities was fed frequently. All hay was hand-picked, as it 
was ordinary prairie and contained much foreign matter. Later on, No. 1 
Timothy was provided. This ean be obtained on requisition from the Re- 
mount Purchasing Headquarters at Colorado Springs. Grain was fed in four 
feeds of 3-3-3-4 pounds each, at 6:00 a. m., 11:30 a. m., 4:00 p. m. and 7:00 
p.m. On July 22 the oat ration was increased to fourteen pounds daily, one 
pound being added to the 11:30 a. m. feeding. The grain ration was reduced 
on July 28 to twelve pounds daily, split into four feeds, as previously. At this 
time (five days before the ride) the amount of exercise was being tapered off. 
During the entire period bran was mixed in half-pound amounts with the 
second and last feedings. Salt was kept in feed-boxes at all times. Fresh water 
in buckets was kept in stalls constantly. During the late afternoons the horses 
were grazed for one-half hour; also during halts while on exercise. 


GROOMING 


After breakfast horses were brushed off and groomed thoroughly on coming 
in from exercise and at 4:00 p. m. Proper grooming will do a lot towards 
conditioning. We made it a practice to follow the same routine for grooming 
after exercise that would be followed during the ride. The groom worked on 
the horse’s legs and feet while the rider rubbed the back. 


SHOEING 


Shortly before leaving Fort Riley horses were shod all around with rolled 
toes in front and with slightly thickened heels front and hind. Beginning 
July 29, all horses, with the exception of Black Moon, were again shod with 
rolled toes in front and heels thickened front and hind for about 14% inches to 
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about 12% thickness of the web, tapered from rear to front. This was done 
by turning back the uncut ends. In shoeing at first with a thickened heel, it 
was thought that this would give better support than plain ealks. Calks were 
to be put on later, should horses show thickened tendons or undue strain. This 
proved to be satisfactory. Black Moon was shod with practically normal shoes 
front and hind, as the rolled toes in front caused him to brush his coronets, and 
swelled heels resulted in a tendency to knuckle over. Aline was shod with a 
light bar on both front shoes to give greater strength to the wall, which had 
broken away on the inside quarters. In shoeing, the minimum of horn was 
removed. It is essential that this be done, as it prevents tender feet and no 
doubt lessens the effect of the heated road surface on the sensitive structures of 
the foot. At times during the Colorado Ride the road surface registered a 
temperature of over 120° F. Both Aline and Wineglass had to be reshod on 
August 6 (third day of the ride), as the thickening on the heels of the old shoes 
had completely worn off. At this time half-inch heel calks were used all 
round, to relieve strain on tendons and raise the sole from the ground. Reasons 
tor this excessive wear will be mentioned under “Roads.” 


CARE OF FEET 


To overcome a tendency to develop dryness, all horses’ feet were packed at 
night with white rock. Oil was used on hoofs to retain moisture. 


CARE AFTER EXERCISE 


On coming in from exercise, the saddle was left on for ten or fifteen minutes, 
then removed, and the blanket replaced, dry side down. During this time each 
foot was immersed in a bucket of water, legs sponged off, and legs then hand- 
rubbed until dry. If the horse was sufficiently cooled out, the blanket was then 
removed and the back massaged until dry. The horse was now thoroughly 
eroomed, and lastly his back was bathed with salt water, which was allowed to 
dry. In cases where a horse came in hot, a cooler was put on and the horse 
walked around until cooled out, being given a swallow of water each alternate 
time that he passed the bucket. Water used for this was set in the sun for sev- 
eral hours to take off the chill. During the walking the horse was halted from 
time to time and hand-rubbed under the cooler. 


WEATHER AND Roaps 


During the period of training, the weather was very hot, with practically 
no rain. The early morning, however, was cool, as were the nights. The 
roads in the vicinity of Colorado Springs are hard-surfaced, with a loose sereen- 
ing of gravel and grit. Lack of rain for about two months prior to the ride had 
baked them to the hardness of concrete. The loose, gritty surface acted exactly 
as a rasp and wore down the horses’ shoes excessively. To counteract this, 
hardened steel shoes would have been better than the issue shoes we used. In 
some cases soft footing could be found along the sides of the road, but in gen- 
eral this was uneven and, on account of liability to strain a tendon, less prefer- 
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able than the roadway itself. The change from the soft footing at Fort Riley 
to hard roads probably accounted for some of the lameness afterwards developed 
by our horses. 

ALTITUDE 


During training the altitude apparently did not affect our mounts at all. 
On several occasions they were ridden nineteen miles at about seven miles per 
hour and came in without evidence of distress. The same remark applies to 
work in climbing steep trails. Results of the ride, however, showed that, over 
long distances at fast speed, the altitude did have a serious effect on horses not 
fully acclimated. It is not believed that the altitude seriously affected the 
riders. 

EQUIPMENT 


Both stock and field saddles were tried out by various officers. As a result, 
it was found that for one accustomed to ride a stock saddle it is very satisfactory. 
The advantages are that it weighs more than a field saddle, has a broader bear- 
ing surface, and by standing in the stirrups no jar is given the horse’s back by 
a tired rider in posting. Of the five Cavalry School officers who rode in this 
ride, four elected to use field saddles. One defect of the field saddle is that the 
tread of the stirrup is too narrow, resulting in the feet becoming very tired on 
a sixty-mile ride without dismounting to lead. To prevent jar on the horse, 
especially after the rider becomes tired, it is necessary to ride with a long 
stirrup and get well out over the horse’s neck, thereby bringing more than or- 
dinary weight in the stirrups. One officer used an open, leather-covered Me- 
Clellan stirrup and found it less fatiguing than the narrow-tread steel model. 

Two blankets were used during training and during the ride. This gave 
better protection to the horse’s back and permitted a change of blankets when 
the one next to the back became soaked with sweat. The blanket next to the 
horse should be softer than the comparatively hard-woven issue saddle blanket. 


Meruops oF CARRYING DEAD WEIGHT 


The problem of making the required weight presented many difficulties. 
In one ease the rider had to make over 100 pounds dead weight. This was ac- 
complished by placing weight in the pommel and cantle pockets, on the stirrups, 
and in a weight pad. About eighteen pounds was carried in the pommel 
pockets and about twenty pounds in the cantle pockets. The remainder was 
made up of weight of saddle and blankets and lead in the weight pad. In one 
case a leather pistol belt filled with ammunition was worn by the rider, and in 
another a bandoleer, filled with lead wool, was carried around the horse’s neck. 
The difficulty was to get the load properly balanced. As little weight as _pos- 
sible should be carried in the cantle pockets, if they are used. The reason for 
this is that it is impossible to prevent movement of these pockets, which results 
in continual pounding of the horse’s loins. The best solution is the weight pad. 
Some of our riders carried as much as thirty pounds of lead in this way without 
injury to the horse’s back. The weight pads we used were made at Colorado 
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Springs on the advice of Major C. L. Seott, who had used similar pads to advan- 
tage several times in the Eastern Endurance Rides. The weight pad is made 
of canvas, about the same size as the folded saddle blanket, shaped up at pommel 
and eantle, with a row of seven or eight small pockets along the bottom on each 
side. It can be made by any saddler. A flat slug of lead, about one pound per 
slug, is slipped into such pockets as are necessary to use, both sides being equally 
weighted. For pommel and eantle pockets, lead wool is the best material. It 
molds into the shape of the container and has no tendency to bounce around. 


RESULTS OF TRAINING AND CONDITIONING 


As a result of the training above outlined, all horses, with the exception of 
Submarine, gained from twenty-five to thirty-five pounds between July 15 and 
July 25. Except as noted later, their coats were good, flesh hard, eyes bright, 
and each in very high condition. Submarine and Nottaway showed a recur- 
rence of a skin disease, more or less common at Fort Riley, consisting of small 
pimples on the loin, back, and sides. This gave considerable trouble, as the 
pimples had a tendency to swell after a hard workout under the saddle. White 
lotion applications and the use of zine ointment greatly relieved this condition. 
Amherst, at first, seemed a little weak after a nineteen-mile ride and refused to 
eat his grain for several hours after returning to the stables. By July 29, how- 
ever, he seemed to have gained his strength and endurance. Submarine did 
not show up well after the first week at Colorado Springs. She brushed her 
coronets, both front and hind, and developed a swollen right fore fetlock joint. 
Occasionally, on exercise, she would take a few lame steps. She lost weight 
instead of gaining. A peculiar thing about her way of going was, that at a fast 
trot she had plenty of clearance, both front and hind, whereas at the walk or 
jog trot she struck her coronets constantly. Finally, on August 1, it was de- 
cided to withdraw her as an entry and substitute Amherst instead. Dixie Long 
demonstrated early that she did not have the disposition for an endurance ride, 
being stubborn, flighty, and totally undisciplined. 

Each day different horses were sent out in pairs or alone, with a view to de- 
termining which arrangement worked best. It was found that some horses 
worked best together, others alone. A notable example of pairs was Aline and 
Wineglass; neither would do her best without the other. 


FINAL SELECTION AND ASSIGNMENT OF Horses 


The selection of horses for the ride was made on July 24 and was based on 
gaits, temperament, soundness, condition, and ability to travel true, even when 
tired. Each officer on the team rated the horses in order of excellence for the 
ride; all agreed to eliminate Dixie Long. 

Assignment of riders was made on the basis of the amount of dead weight 
to be carried. Captains Beeman and Roffe had to make the most weight; 
hence they were given the two sturdy mares, Aline and Wineglass. Reference 
to the measurements will show that these two animals are weight-carriers par 


excellence. Major McLane was given Submarine for the same reason. Major 
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Benson had to make the least weight of anyone on the team; he was assigned to 
Nottaway, a strong horse, but one very prone to shy and difficult to handle. 
Much dead weight on him would have worn him out the first day. Lieutenant 
Comfort ranked fourth in weight to be carried. He was assigned to Blaci: 
Moon, a good horse, who came in third in this year’s night ride at the Cavalry 
School, but not as outstanding in weight-carrying characteristics as Submarine, 
Wineglass, and Aline. 
PRELIMINARY JUDGING 

On August 5 all horses were given a preliminary examination by the ofticials 
of the ride. Horses were weighed and their measurements taken (heart girth, 
loin girth, fore and hind eannons.) The judges noted all blemishes and un- 
soundness. The normal respiration and temperature of each horse was re- 
corded. They were then saddled and their manner of going observed at the 
walk, trot, gallop, and extended gallop. None of the horses were ridden by the 
judges. All seventeen entries were accepted as being suitable for the ride. 

Riders were then weighed (stripped) and informed as to the amount of 
dead weight that each would have to carry. The stripped weight of riders 
varied from about 115 to 170 pounds; only two weighed in at exactly 155 
pounds, the maximum live weight permitted without handieap under the rules 
of the ride. 

PERFORMANCE OF CAVALRY ScHooL Horses DuriInG THE RIDE 


Seventeen horses started on the first day of the ride. The route was on the 
main road towards Denver, with midway point near Palmer Lake. Automobile 
traffic was heavy and weather hot, with fifteen-minute shower about 3:15 p. m.: 
roads hard-surfaced. Aline and Wineglass traveled together all day, shied con- 
siderably, but went along very well, and finished in nine hours in good condi- 
tion. Nottaway traveled alone most of the time, expended a lot of energy by 
shying constantly, but was going strong enough to try to run away after fifty- 
two miles. He finished the first day in nine hours in good condition. Black 
Moon went alone most of the time, apparently unruffled by traffic or anything 
else. He showed some distress at the end of about fifty miles, and Lieutenant 
Comfort stopped to rest him. He finished in nine hours and seventeen minutes. 
very tired. Amherst traveled part of the time with Nottaway, part of the time 
with Black Moon, and about half the trip alone. Paid little attention to traffic 
and went strong for over fifty miles; then began to weaken. Major McLane 
rested him and brought him in the last six or seven miles at a walk. Amherst 
finished the first day’s ride in nine hours and twenty-four minutes, very tired, 
but looking good. All horses were watered at least five times en route—4A m- 
herst and Black Moon oftener—and were sponged off while watering. With 
the exception of Wineglass and Aline, none of the horses would eat at the mid- 
day stop. At 8:00 p. m., when riders and grooms were required to leave the 
stables, Aline, Wineglass, and Nottaway appeared to be in excellent shape, but 
Black Moon and Amherst were doubtful. About 10:30 p. m. Monday night 
(August 4) Amherst was taken sick. He had been properly cooled out and well 
He was grazed a little, ate some hay, and had about half a pound of 


eared for. 
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erain between 8:00 p. m. and the time he was taken sick. The official veter- 
inarian was called, but he could no nothing to relieve the horse. Amherst died 
about midnight. Autopsy showed inflammation of both large and small in- 
testines and an ante mortem blood clot in left ventricle of heart. Apparently 
this horse had a constitutional weakness not brought out during the short period 
of preliminary training. 

Twelve horses started on the second day of the ride. The route lay over 
unfrequented country roads for the most part, footing good, up and down hills, 
with a net gain of about 1,400 feet to the midday halt. The weather was hot 
and clear; no rain at all. Black Moon was withdrawn by Lieutenant Comfort 
lame right fore. Nottaway was elimin- 





after he had gone about three miles 





Captain H. N. Beeman, V. C., with Aline 


ated after eighteen miles—muscle lameness in left forearm which caused him 
to drag his foot. Both Black Moon and Nottaway were led most of the way 
back to the stables. About seven miles from the start, Wineglass shied and fell 
on her knees, both of which were badly cut. Captain Roffe seriously consid- 
ered withdrawing her at that time, but after talking it over with Captain Bee- 
man, who was with him on Aline, and examining the injuries, Captain Roffe 
decided to go on. Aline finished the second day’s ride in nine hours and forty- 
seven minutes, in good condition, but tendons of right fore were somewhat 
swollen. JWineglass finished in ten hours and fifteen minutes. Her knees 
looked bad, but she was going strong and sound. 

Four horses—Aline, Captain Beeman up; Wineglass, Captain Roffe up: 
Colorado Boy, Mr. Curtis up; and Sandy, Mr. Hirsig up—started on the third 
day of the ride. The route was a hard one—lots of climbing; footing hard and 
dry, except twenty miles of loose stone surface, which was worse than the rest. 
Major McLane, Major Benson, and Lieutenant Comfort used Captain Beeman’s 
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car to carry water to suitable points along the route, as follows: 10-mile point, 
18, 27, 30, 33, 42, 46, 50 and 58. Water was also furnished by the above 
officers to the two civilian entries. The weather was terribly hot, with no rain 
all day. Both horses and riders were greatly refreshed by having water con- 
veniently placed at prearranged intervals on the route. Aline and Wineglass 
finished the third day’s ride together, in just a little less than ten hours, both 
very tired but sound. Colorado Boy and Sandy took ten hours and fifty-three 
minutes to finish on the third day. Aline and Wineglass had to be reshod all 
round. Half-inch heel ealks were used all around to relieve strain on tendons 
and raise the sole from the ground. Calks on old shoes had been worn off. 
Aline’s right fore tendon was swollen. Aline shied and went into a ditch with 
her haunches in a strained position, while going out during the morning, but 
pulled out all right and showed no ill effects from the accident. 

Two horses, Aline and Wineglass, started on the fourth day’s ride. Aline 
appeared to be in the better condition, though both were very stiff at the start. 
The route led through town for six and one half miles from the start, thence 
via Templeton Gap and Black Forest to a midday stop at a point about 1,700 
feet higher than the start. Footing good, but a good deal of climbing. Both 
horses were watched very carefully with the idea of withdrawing one or both 
before they had gone far. However, they seemed to be going better at the 
eight-mile post than was expected, and at fifteen miles appeared to be even better. 
Water was provided at frequent points en route by Major McLane and Major 
Benson, using Captain Beeman’s car. Both horses reached the midday halt in 
good condition and ate one and a half pounds of mixed bran and grain and some 
hay. After about half an hour’s rest they started back, both very tired, but 
still going all right. Both were eliminated by the judges, at about the forty- 
eight-mile point for lameness. Both were dead tired, but still willing to go. 
Captain Roffe and Captain Beeman were sent back in a car, and the horses were 
led in with stripped saddles. They reached the stables at 7:20 p. m.—about 
thirteen hours from the time of starting. Both Aline and Wineglass came in 
looking good and taking an interest in everything around them, and neither one 
showed any lameness while being led in at the walk. Neither Aline nor Wine- 
glass appears to have suffered any permanent injury from the ride. Both were 
weighed about twelve hours after their return from the fourth day’s trip. Aline 
weighed fifty and Wineglass forty-five pounds less than when weighed the day 
before the ride. 

Lessons LEARNED 


We learned some things during the ride that may be of value to future com- 


petitors : 

Do not be guided too much by previous records in endurance rides, but 
regulate your pace in accordance with existing weather and road conditions. 
Had we taken into account the fact that the first day of the ride this year aver- 
aged 1534 degrees hotter than the first day of the ride last year, and the fact 
that the roads were as dry and hot as eight weeks’ drought could make them, we 
might have been content to put our horses over the route in eleven hours in- 
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stead of nine. Had we done so, they undoubtedly would have lasted longer, and 
two of them probably would have finished. 

Water on the horse’s legs is all right after you get back to stables, but causes 
scratches if used on the road during halts for water, when there is no time to 
rub the legs dry. On the road, wet legs collect dirt and grit, which soon cut the 
skin. 

Feeding at mid-point halts should be restricted to a small quantity of grain 
and such hay or grass as the horse will eat. The grain should be fed first, by 
hand if necessary. If the horse refuses to eat grain at the mid-point halt, it is 
better to order none for him, so as to save the full fourteen-pound allowance for 
morning or evening feed. A pound of oats and half a pound of bran at noon 
suited Aline and Wineglass very well. They are good feeders and would have 
eaten more if it had been given them, but a heavier feed would probably have 
done them more harm than good. The remainder of the daily fourteen-pound 
grain allowance was fed as follows: Four pounds of oats and half a pound of 
bran at 5:00 a. m.; seven pounds of oats and one pound of bran at night; a 
pound or two about two hours after the day’s ride; another pound or two about 
6:30 or 7:00 p. m., and the remainder just before we were required to leave the 
stables, at 8:00 p. m. 

Water horses at least five times between start and finish. The rider should 
know in advance where he will find water, otherwise he is likely to waste valu- 
able time trying to utilize inconvenient places. If in doubt as to watering 
facilities, get a list of supply points from the routemaster before starting. If 
possible, water shortly before going in to the noon halt and a mile or two from 
the finish. 

Cooling out your horses at the finish will be easy if vou so regulate your 
ride as to walk the last mile and a half or two. It is a mistake to walk a tired 
horse for a long period around the picket line in order to cool him out, if vou 
can bring him in fairly cool and finish the job by rubbing. 

Hand rubbing of legs and back will help restore normal cireulation and 
reduce the effects of hard roadwork. Select a groom who is able and willing to 
do a lot of hand rubbing and see that he does it properly. 

If you can make your horse lie down and rest, do so; he will be in much 
better shape to go again in the morning than if he stands up all night. 


EFFECT OF THE RIDE ON RIDERS 


The average shrinkage of riders on the first day of the ride was about four 
pounds. Most of them regained their previous weight before weighing in the 
next morning. On subsequent days several riders registered a small net loss and 
had to add a few pounds of dead weight. A light breakfast—including several 
glasses of milk—a very light lunch, and a good square meal in the evening 
suited most riders the best. 

Both civilian and Army riders were very tired at the end of each day’s ride, 
largely because of the intense heat, the rapid pace necessary, and the fact that 
leading was prohibited. To make the ride in minimum time requires about 
seven hours’ trotting out of nine hours on the road (time is computed from 
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start to finish, regardless of halts for watering, rest, or lunch). The prohibition 
of leading restricts the rider to practically one position and requires the use 
of the same set of muscles almost continuously, which is very trying for both 
horse and rider. The fact that each rider was permitted to have a groom care 
for his horse upon return to stables was an important factor in conserving the 
streneth of the rider, and allowed him to take almost as good care of himself 
as he did of his horse. 
SuGGEstTions FoR Furvure Rrpes 


The Colorado Ride this year was well managed. The following suggestions 
are offered without the slightest intention to eriticize—rather with a view to 
making the ride more interesting for all concerned: 

Double the amount of the prizes, so as to make it financially attractive for 
officers and civilians to feed and condition a larger number of suitable horses. 

Place the minimum age of horses eligible for entry at six years. The pres- 
ent minimum of five years is likely to spread erroneous ideas as to the capabili- 





ties of a young horse. 

Concentrate on one route over varied terrain, selected by a practical horse- 
man as being suitable for the test. Ride the same route five times. Provide 
water for men and horses at prearranged intervals on the road. The horses will 
soon learn the road, but that will not lessen the amount of effort required to 
cover the distance. The use of a single route would greatly simplify official 
preparation for and supervision of the ride. It would focus the attention of 
spectators who are really interested in the ride. It would eliminate innumerable 
annoyances, such as motor ears, for the riders. The riders would know the 
exact distance of each day’s ride—that is, it would be 60 miles every dav 
instead of 62.5 one day and 57.5 the next. This is important, because 62.5 
miles in nine hours on a tired horse is quite different from 57.5 miles in nine 
hours. Local riders would have no advantage as to knowledge of the road over 
riders from a distance. The use of a single route year after vear would help to 
standardize the ride. 

Permit leading on restricted portions of the route—for instance, up and 
down steep slopes, or into and out of watering places for a couple of hundred 
vards This would enable the rider to stretch a leg now and then without de- 
tracting materially from the severity of the test on the horse. 

Increase the total maximum time allowed from fifty to fifty-five hours. 

Retain the present regulations regarding weight and distance. 





VALUE OF THE RIDE 


There is no doubt that an endurance ride is replete with valuable informa- 
tion for a cavalry officer. He learns how to select a horse, to condition one for 
a hard test, how to get the most out of his mount, and how to eare for a tired 
horse. No one ean participate in an endurance ride without feeling that he has 
never before fully realized the capabilities of his mount. The rider has an 
exceptionally good opportunity to concentrate on the study of various types of 
horses—all of them working hard under identical conditions. 
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The ride furnishes an excellent test for articles of cavalry equipment—for 
example, saddle, blankets, stirrups. Data on improved equipment, or recom- 
mendations for improvement, should be submitted to the Cavalry Board, Fort 
Riley, for consideration. 

Participation in an endurance ride demands excellent physical condition 
on the part of the rider. This implies an amount of riding and other exercise 
that cannot fail to establish a high standard of activity on the part of those 
who go into this event. 

Much profit can be derived from contact with the officials and others con- 
nected with the ride. All of them are enthusiastic horsemen. They are always 
willing to help a rider in any way they can, both before and during the ride. 
A spirit of friendliness and good sportsmanship characterizes all who are con- 
nected with the ride, be they officials, riders, or spectators. It is a privilege to 
be admitted to their fellowship. 

It is well for those who contemplate entering an endurance ride to realize 
that it is a hard test for both man and horse. Because it is a hard test and one 
that teaches things worth knowing, it should appeal to active cavalry officers. 
A eavalryman should win the ride next year. 











The Cavalry Board 


BY 


Major K. S. BRADFORD, Cavalry, Recorder 


HE work of the Cavalry Board naturally divides itself into four general 
heads, as follows: Training, armament, equipment, and miscellaneous. 


TRAINING 


During the past year the board has practically completed its original work 
on training regulations. All of the forty pamphlets on the list assigned to the 
board for preparation, under direction of the Chief of Cavalry, are now either 
in print or awaiting printing, except T. R. 425-120, Cavalry Pack Transporta- 
tion, which will contain a description of the new Phillips pack saddle. Future 
work on training regulations will be in the nature of necessary revisions. 


ARMAMENT 


Saber.—The board has recommended a return of the metal saber scabbard 
to replace the present web-covered wooden scabbard. The advantages of the 
metal scabbard are that it is cheaper, lighter, better in appearance, and more 
comfortable for man and horse. Moreover, there is no rattling of the saber in 
the scabbard and the seabbard more nearly retains its original shape under 
rough treatment. A single loop saber knot has been recommended to replace 
the present knot, which is attached to the saber by a small leather loop secured 
by a stud. This is a source of weakness which results in many broken knots 
and disarmed troopers. <A felt saber pad, designed to reduce the shoek pro- 
duced when the saber strikes a dummy, has been adopted. Without the pad, 
the saber hand is frequently bruised by contact with the steel saber guard, 
producing a reaction in the trooper similar to the flinching caused by a sore 
shoulder in rifle practice. With the pad, the trooper’s confidence in his weapon 
is increased and more vigor is obtained in the attack. A pommel saber carrier 
is being designed to replace the present saber straps and experiments are being 
conducted to improve the quality of the present saber blade. 

Pistol—A number of modifications in the pistol, designed to correct the 
tendcney to shoot low and to make the pistol easier to grasp, especially for men 
with small hands, have been adopted. The first result is accomplished by a 
bulging mainspring housing, which, pressing against the heel of the hand, 
elevates the muzzle slightly when the pistol is held with the normal grasp. The 
second result is accomplished by shortening the trigger and cutting away 
slightly the side surfaces of the receiver immediately in rear of the trigger 
euard. In addition, the front surface of the trigger and rear surface of the 
mainspring housing have been checked, or roughened, to prevent slipping in 
the hand, and the rear portion of the grip safety has been lengthened in order 
to correct the tendeney of this part to pinch the skin in the angle between the 
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thumb and forefinger. An effort is being made to develop a stronger and more 
serviceable pistol lanyard. 

Rifle—A checked butt plate and a pistol grip stock have been recommended 
for the service rifle, with a view to increasing the ease and comfort of holding. 
Tests are now in progress on a non-removable front sight cover and a receiver 
type of rear sight. A jointed cleaning rod has been recommended. A cavalry 








Saber Pad 


carbine, which is in effect a modified Springfield rifle, has been recommended 
to be issued to troops in sufficient quantity to insure a conclusive test, but this 
project is being held up pending the possible development of an auto-loading 
shoulder rifle. 

Machine Rifle-—The board has recommended a receiver sight and a blank 
firing attachment for the Browning machine rifle, as well as a standard bipod 
and a stock rest, which are designed to increase the stability of that weapon. 
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Machine-gun.—aA set of machine-gun tripod metal base plates has been 
adopted to replace the wooden T-base. The advantages of the base plates over 
the T-base are that they are lighter, less bulky, and more easily carried; they 
van be attached and the tripod set up in a few seconds with no special prepara- 
tion of the ground; the gun can be moved by hand with the plates attached; 
and the height of the gun ean be adjusted to suit the individual gunner. An 
efficient flash-hider has been recommended for adoption and _ specifications 
have been submitted for an improved machine-gun tripod. A test is now being 
made of a .50 caliber machine-gun. 





Machine-Gun Tripod Base Plates 


Ammunition.—Recommendations have been made for the adoption of a 
type of boat-tail bullet which will have an effective range of about 4,000 yards, 
and of a type of tracer bullet which will have a visible tracing range of about 
1,900 yards. 

EQUIPMENT 


Horse Equipment.—The board has recommended the modification of all 
McClellan saddles so as to do away with the quarter straps, spider rings, and 
eincha, substituting therefor a girth similar to that used on a flat saddle, and 
leather skirts...-The modified saddle gives a firmer and more comfortable riding 
seat, is more comfortable on the horse, more easily cleaned, more convenient to 
handle, better protects the trooper’s clothing, and has a better appearance than 
the regulation saddle, without in any way detracting from the serviceability of 
the latter. A lighter stirrup strap, with the. buckle down and forward under 
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the stirrup hood, has been recommended for this saddle. Patch pockets on 
the saddlebags will carry the extra horseshoes and grooming kit, leaving the 
insides of the bags for the clothing and toilet articles now carried in the eantle 
roll. 








Vacuum Animal Cleaner 





A vacuum-cleaner for horses and mules has been recommended for issue to 
each organization in which there are normally only a few men to care for a 
large number of animals, and also to each mounted organization, to be used 
as an adjunct to hand grooming. The machine is small, cheap, and portable. 
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It has a special nozzle, which takes the place of both curryeomb and brush. 
The cost of operation is slight and the animal is groomed very thoroughly and 
quickly. The massage effect appears to improve the condition of the skin and 
the animals like the sensation of the machine. Its use before clipping saves 
clipping-machine blades, which are frequently ruined on dirty animals. The 
machine is not designed to replace “Stables,” as it is unsuitable for caring for 
horses in large groups. Moreover, it still remains necessary to instruct men in 
hand grooming, which they must of necessity perform in the field. 

Packs—The Phillips pack saddle has been adopted and will be manufac- 
tured and issued as soon as funds are available for this purpose. All cavalry 
packs will be carried on this saddle by means of specially designed metal 
hangers, instead of lashings, which will greatly reduce the difficulty of finding 
and training efficient packers. The picket-line pack, pack cooking outfit, demo- 
lition pack, and pioneer pack are being designed for use on the Phillips saddle. 
The aparejo will be used only in pack-trains. 

Clothing —Continual efforts are being made to improve the material and 
cut of all enlisted men’s clothing. A soft, all-leather leggin has been recom- 
mended to replace the present leather-reinforced leggin for mounted troops. 
Tests are now in progress on raincoats, waterproof clothing, and an improved 
bed blanket. 

General—A return to the metal punch and stencil method of marking 
equipment has been recommended. Radio and signal communication material 
of cavalry has undergone considerable improvement. A stable sergeant’s veter- 
inary set, containing simple medicines, bandages, and other material, for use 
when the services of a veterinarian are not obtainable, has been adopted. A 
combined horseshoer’s and blacksmith’s tool set and a new reserve ration have 
been recommended. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The board has recommended the adoption of a combined organization and 
equipment table for each unit of cavalry, which will make the unit commander 
independent of Tables of Organization and Tables of Basic Allowances. It has 
recommended a reduction in the amount of supplies carried with troops in the 
field, a aew blank form for reporting small-arms firing, a new set of specifica- 
tions for promotion of reserve officers, and a course of reading for cavalry 
officers. It has undertaken a yearly revision of the cavalry correspondence 
courses, so that this form of instruction will be up to date at all times, and has 
started work on an R. O. T. C. Manual. The museum of cavalry equipment 
has been enlarged by the addition of over a ton of foreign and American equip- 
ment, which was originally collected by the Cavalry Equipment Board of 1912. 























The Colorado Endurance Ride 


BY 
Major C. L. SCOTT, Q. M. Corps, Remount Service 


WAS able to observe only the preliminary judging and the first and second 

days of the recent Colorado endurance ride. As is known, none of the 

horses entered completed the ride, and unless careful thought is given to 
the result and the reasons therefor, the ride is liable to go on record as a failure. 
My opinion is, however, that it was directly the opposite of a failure. I think 
that the management of this endurance ride should be congratulated upon the 
great good which will be accomplished by it. 

In the past the success of the winner has overshadowed the value of the 
main objects of the ride. The mistakes that were made in handling the horses 
which did not finish have been ignored and have not been properly studied. 
This year, as no one could get by, we asked why. We will carefully study the 
reasons for failure and should derive great benefit therefrom. 

My opinion as to the result is, that it was due in the majority of instances to 
insufticiently trained horses, which were brought to a high altitude in hot 
weather and required to do an enormous amount of hard, fast work. We all 
know the effect of hot weather and the effect of high altitude on a soft horse. 
The combination of both of these conditions is almost insurmountable, except 
with the horse in the best of condition. 

There were also the following defects among the entries noted: Overeon- 
ditioned horses, poor shoeing, unsoundness, poor weight packing, and riding 
without judgment. The ride proved conclusively that to finish the ride success- 
fully none of these points can be ignored. 

I think probably, from some of the articles written on endurance rides, 
many people have gained erroneous ideas. For instance, it will be pointed out 
how a horse with practically no conditioning was able to complete a ride suc- 
cessfully. It has also been pointed out how a horse with an unsoundness has 
successfully completed the ride. The Colorado Endurance Ride of 1924 has 
proven that such conditions are an exception to the rule, and that if we wish 
to compete successfully it is necessary to get a sound, good, straight-going, 
courageous horse and train, pack, ride, and shoe him intelligently. 


VALUE OF ENDURANCE RIDES 


To me the great value which the Army may derive from endurance rides 
lies in the preparation of the horse for the ride. This is the most important and 
the most instructive part of the ride, because all else depends on how this work 
is done. In training the horse, we spend many hours in the saddle; we must 
watch his coat, his appetite, his wind, his legs, his shoeing. and everything about 
him. It requires us to study minutely details of his make-up, from one end 
io the other, and in doing this we accumulate a vast amount of knowledge 
which otherwise would be ignored. 
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Personally, I feel that the Cavalry School and the Chief of Cavalry’s Office 
have started one of the most instructive horse games that has even been devised. 
The cavalry officers who enter this ride should be better in every respect from 
the knowledge that they obtain in training for and in riding a horse during the 
ride. All cavalry officers who were present at Colorado Springs were most en- 
thusiastic over what they had learned. They told me that they had gained a 
world of information and would go back to the Cavalry School urgently 
recommending more study along the line of training for long-distance riding. 

The Cavalry School entries at Colorado Springs appeared to be in excellent 
condition, although afterwards, in my opinion, they turned out to be soft, even 
though they did go longer than anyone else. The team as a whole made a 
most favorable impression with everyone who saw them at Colorado Springs. 
One noticeable thing about the team was the care with which they rode their 
horses. They knew when their horses had enough and promptly and graciously 
fell out, thereby displaying the true instinct of a horseman. 

In this article I am going to take the opportunity to repeat observations 
that I] have made and that I have heard concerning the conduet of the officers 
and men of all teams that come from the Cavalry School. At all places where 
I have seen them, at horse shows and elsewhere, they have always been quict, 
reserved, and willing to learn. They win modestly and lose graciously, and 
this indicates proper training and the instincts of true sportsmen. I am sure 
that the cavalry, having once entered these endurance rides, will never give 
them up and will derive great benefit therefrom. Having started in the game. 
and with their desire to compete, I am sure that the cavalry entries will wind 
up at the top, where they unquestionably belong. If there is any information 
or help that the Remount Service or the American Remount Association ean 
render them, they will only have to call for it and it will be gladly furnished. 























Graduation Exercises 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 


HE equestrian events of the 1924 graduation exercises were held during 
the first week in June and brought forth some interesting and spirited 
competition. 

The Horseshoer’s Cup was won by Captain A. M. Jones, with Captain Taylor 
second and Captain Hutchinson third. In this event each contestant was re- 
quired to inspect the shoeing of the front feet of four horses, three minutes 
being allowed to each horse, and to note the irregularities found. 

The Advanced Class Point to Point ride, about 5 miles, across country, over 
obstacles, in 12 minutes, was won by Lieutenant-Colonel Corbusier, with Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bull and Major Christy tied for second, Captain Cooksey third, 
and Colonel Williams fourth. 

The Patton Cup for Swordsmanship, open to those troop officers making the 
15 highest scores in the qualification course, was won by Captain Gay, on 
Bledsoe, with a score of 103 and a time of 1 minute and 6 seconds. Major 
Lyman was second, Lieutenant Beeman third, and Captain Woodruff fourth. 
The Combined Pistol and Saber Contest was also won by Captain Gay, with 
Lieutenant Woodward second, Captain Woodruff third, and Captain Wash- 
burn fourth. 

The Fourth Platoon—Lieutenant Winchester, instruetor—won the Squad 
Pistol Competition, with 72 hits out of a possible 96. The Third Platoon— 
Captain Kilbourne, instructor—was second, with 59 hits, and the Second Pla- 
toon—Captain Gerhardt, instructor—third, with 57 hits. Each platoon was 
represented by a squad of 8 men, which made two runs of 6 shots each, three at 
overhead targets in close order and three in extended order at targets arranged 
on the ground in a skirmish line. A composite platoon of the Troop Officers’ 
Class gave a demonstration of a mounted attack from ambush against a force 
of eavalry and infantry, illustrating the combined use of the pistol and saber. 

The first phase of the Remount Cup consisted of school movements pre- 
scribed by the Director of the Department of Horsemanship. The second phase 
consisted of a ride of about 12 miles over a flagged course, including jumps, 
firing at targets with the pistol, and running at heads with the saber. The event 
was won by Captain Upton, with Lieutenant Waddell second, Captain Grow 
third, and Captain Davis fourth. 

The Troop Officers’ Schooling Contest on schooled horses was won by Major 
Lyman, on Bluemont. Captain Gay was second, on Selim; Captain Allen 
third, on Silver Pepper, and Lieutenant Waddell fourth, on Ona. Lieutenant 
Beeman, on Bob Powers, won the Troop Officers’ Indoor Jumping Champion- 
ship, with Captain Gay, on Lebanon, second; Captain Fiske, on Brookline, 
third, and Lieutenant Waddell, on Towraine, fourth. 

The Advanced Equitation Class Schooled Horse Competition was won by 
Captain C. C. Smith, on Water Boy, with Captain Falck, on Orange Girl, second. 
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Captain Baird, on Minute Man, and Captain Waters, on Brown Berry, tied for 
third. 
THE HORSE SHOW 


THE FOLLOWING EVENTS were combined into a Horse Show, which took 
place on the stadium on the Field of Mars: 

The Advanced Class Jumping Contest, over a course of 10 jumps about 314 
feet high, was won by Major Stevenson, on Barrister, with a clean performance. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bull, on his private horse, Nancy, was second ; Major Taylor, 
on Crowe, was third, and Lieutenant-Colonel Richmond, on Davidson, fourth. 
The Troop Officers’ Outdoor Jumping Championship, over the same course, Was 
won by Captain Berlin, on Reed, with Captain Guenther, on Touraine, second ; 
Captain DeLangton, on Sam Houston, third, and Captain Shea, on Bob Foy, 
fourth. 

The Sportsman Cup, presented by Dr. F. W. O’Donnell, for the Advanced 
Equitation Class Jumping Event, over a course of obstacles 4 to 414 feet high. 
similar to the Olympie course, was won by Captain Holman, on Dick; Captain 
Smith, on Raven, was second, and Captain Roffe, on Sandy, third. Captain 
Falek, on Black Boy, and Captain Holt, on Mr. Green, tied for fourth. The 
Ladies’ Jumping Class, over a course of 10 jumps 3 feet high, was won by Mrs. 
Wilder, on Bill Forsythe, with Mrs. Creed, on Smith, second; Mrs. Andrews, 
on John Barry, and Mrs. Coe, on Little Jack, fourth. 

The Officers’ Charger Class for private mounts was won by Lieutenant 
Beeman, on Lucky Seven. Captain Coe, on Dr. Fretz, was second; Captain 
Creed, on Charcotte, third, and Major Aleshire, on Moonshine, fourth. The 
Green Polo Pony Class was won by Captain King, on Jingle Wilson; Captain 
Holt, on Hindoo, second; Captain Baird, on Black Girl, third, and Captain 
Waters, on Duffy, fourth. The Enlisted Men’s Jumping Class was won by 
Corporal Dunean, Sergeant Irby second, Sergeant Holmes third, and Sergeant 
Starky fourth. The Class for Troopers’ Mounts was won by Sergeant Irby, 
Sergeant Doyle second, Sergeant Duckworth third, and Corporal Turner fourth. 
The Wagoners’ Contest was won by Private Will, Private Autry second, Private 
Mobley third, and Private Lopez fourth. 


THE NIGHT RIDE 


THE NIGHT RIDE for the Junction City Chamber of Commerce Cup was held 
on the night of June 6-7. The conditions governing the ride were in the nature 
of a tactical problem, it being assumed that a cavalry brigade was at Fort Riley 
with five reconnaissance detachments out to the north. Each contestant in the 
ride, of which there were 84, was required to leave Fort Riley, check out at one 
of the two outguards stationed at the Pumphouse and the Fire Station, deliver a 
message to each of the reconnaissance detachments, check in at the other out- 
guard, and return to Fort Riley with a receipt from each reconnaissance de- 
tachment. The contestant was allowed to choose any route he desired. The 
shortest possible route over roads was about 50 miles. Each rider was given 
a small-scale blue-print map and a number of aérial photographs. 
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One reconnaissance detachment was near Alida, one near Milford, and three, 
within a few miles of each other, were south and southwest of Keat’s Postoffice. 
Each reconnaissance detachment had radio and telephone communications 
with the West Riding Hall, where the progress of each rider was shown on a 
large chart to an interested audience, who stayed up all night and were served 
coffee and sandwiches. An officer at each station checked in the riders and 
examined the condition of the horses before they were allowed to proceed. The 
night was dark, but fairly cool. One horse, Breakwater, was killed by falling 
into a ditch in the darkness, and another had to be shot after nearly severing 
a front leg in a barbed wire fence. Three riders were hurt by piling up in the 
same ditch in which Breakwater’s neck was broken. 

The winner of the event was Captain Stickman, on Selim, who made the 
ride in 6 hours 29 minutes and 36 seconds. Captain Craig, on Colonna, was 
second ; Captain Seabury, on Black Moon, third, and Captain Fiske, on Lulu, 
fourth. Lieutenant-Colonel Carson, 57 years old, successfully completed the 
ride and returned to Fort Riley after having made every station. 

The arrangements for the ride, which was particularly well organized, were 
made by Captain Cheeves. 


THE STANDARD STAKES 


THE STANDARD Stakes, or Cavalry Pentathlon, was held on Monday morn- 
ing, June 8. 

In this event the contestants were started from the post laundry in pairs, 
at half-minute intervals, and proceeded on foot to their horses, which were tied 
in the vicinity of the race-track pasture. Here each contestant saddled his 
horse and raced over a course of 8 solid jumps along the Republican River to 
the Pistol Range. Arriving at the pistol range, horses were turned over to 
grooms 100 yards in rear of the firing line, and each contestant proceeded to 
the firing line, where he fired at a pint bottle, set up at a distance of 25 yards, 
until he broke it. He then mounted again and rode to the rifle range, where 
the conditions were the same as at the pistol range, except that the bottles were 
at a distance of 100 yards from the firing point. 

On breaking his rifle target each contestant galloped to the river, where he 
crossed, mounted, at a point marked by flags, dropped a message in a barrel, 
turned over his horse, and recrossed the river dismounted. The river was low 
and required no swimming at the marked crossings. Arriving at the near 
side of the river, the contestants raced on foot about 200 yards to the finish. 

Disqualification resulted for any rider who failed to ride his own horse, 
failed to negotiate any obstacle, failed to break either pistol or rifle target, failed 
to deliver his message across the river mounted, or failed to return dismounted 
to the finish. 

Captain C. C. Smith, mounted on his private mare, Lady Thelma, won this 
event in a few seconds over 25 minutes. Captain Washburn was second, Lieu- 
tenant Holbrook third, and Captain Seabury fourth. The Assistant Comman- 
dant, Colonel Henry, finished seventeenth out of 85 starters. 








Horse Show of the lst Cavalry Division, 
Fort Bliss, Texas 


HE annual Horse Show of the 1st Cavalry Division was held at Fort Bliss 

on July 10, 11, and 12. The Ist Brigade of this division, stationed at 

Fort Clark and Marfa, Texas, was invited to enter, but only the Ist Cavalry 

was able to do so. This regiment sent a carload of horses, six officers, and ten 
enlisted men and we were fully aware of their presence throughout the show. 

Fort Bliss has had good horse shows for years, but since the Division was 

formed, and under the guiding hand of Major-General Robert L.. Howze and 

his able assistant, Major Adna R. Chaffee, both experienced and able show-ring 





Lieutenant R. B. Bosserman, 8th Cavalry, on Rebel, winner of “Officer’s Jumping” 
and “Pair Jumping” 


judges, the horse shows at Fort Bliss, with respect to interesting classes, splendid 
horse flesh, and spectacular turn-outs, have grown to a marked degree. The 
show this year was particularly gala and highly interesting. The entire ring 
in front of the officers’ quarters was a gay setting of flags and color, and the 
ten large boxes, one allotted to each organization of the Division, were decorated 
and made comfortable for the officers, their families and friends of El Paso, 
who were enthusiastic spectators. 
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Under the direction of Major W. H. Rucker, F. A., the show was handled in 
a most expert fashion, the judging of classes being executed with promptness 
and precision. 

The Horse Show Committee was fortunate in securing Mr. Richard Waring, 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. G. Holliday, Quartermaster Corps; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ralph M. Parker, Cavalry; Major E. G. Cullum, Quartermaster Corps, and 
Major Adna R. Chaffee, General Staff, as judges. 

In all classes for officers or ladies silver trophies were given for blue-ribbon 
winners. There were cash prizes for all first and second ribbon winners for 
enlisted men. : 

The show had thirty-six classes, many open to civilian entries. Keen com- 
petition and special attention to details in turn-outs were particularly noticeable 
in all entries. The good breeding in private and government-owned horses was 





Captain Paul H. Morris, rst Cavalry, on Kapiki, winner of Remount Cup 


very obvious in performance, type, and conformation. There are many well- 
bred horses in the Division owned by officers. These were most numerous in the, 
polo events and in officers’ charger and jumping classes. The “Polo Class” had 
thirty-four entries, and it was no easy task for Mr. Waring and Major Cullum 
to place the ribbons. A finer collection of sleek polo ponies would have been 
hard to find anywhere. 

There were many interesting jumping classes for officers, ladies, and enlisted 
men. Performance of horse alone counted in these events, except in the 
“Handy Jumper,” in which manners had an equal share for honors. 
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There was a ladies’ class every day and they drew large crowds. This was 
justly so, for each class that the ladies entered was showy and attractive. On 
the first day, in the Ladies’ Saddle Class, Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee, a blue-ribbon 
winner here for several seasons, went second to Mrs. Harry Chamberlin’s first ; 
but Mrs. Chaffee came back with a blue to Mrs. Chamberlin’s red in the last 
day’s event, “The Pairs of Saddle Horses.” 

The jumps were all 3 feet 8 inches high, except for qualified jumpers, 
which had to clear an additional six inches. In the “Championship Jumper” 
class the last jump was a water jump fifteen feet wide. 

The most difficult class, “The Remount Cup,” was won by Captain Paul 
Morris, of the 1st Cavalry, on his Hawaiian Parker Ranch gelding Wapiti. 





JETANGALE Photograph by First Photo Section 
Thoroughbred, winner in Polo Class. Owned by Lieutenant Jess G. Boykin, Cavalry 


This was a three-day event, the first day being a thirty-mile ride in 314 hours. 
no obstacles; the second day, schooling; and the third day the horse was taken 
over the course of jumps. 

Some of the keenest competition was seen in the following classes, with cash 
prizes for enlisted men: 

Light Wagons, Artillery Sections, Escort Wagons, Radio Sections, Machine- 
gun Detachments, and 1924 Enlistment Class. 

The results of the classes for officers and ladies were: 

Remount Cup Contest.—Three-day test, won by Captain Paul Morris, 1st 
Cavalry, on Kapiki. 

Ladies’ Saddle Class.—First, Mrs. Harry Chamberlin, on U. 8. Government 
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Joe; second, Mrs. Adna Chaffee, on Miss Bridges; third, Mrs. George Cummins, 
on U.S. Government Carlo. 

Polo Mounts.—First, First Lieutenant Jess G. Boykin, Division Head- 
quarters, on Jetangale; second, Second Lieutenant Raymond Bosserman, Sth 
Cavalry, on Jingles; third, Major William Rucker, 82d Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, on Miss Bridges. 

Stick and Ball Race.— First, Major Harry Chamberlin, 8th Cavalry, on 
U.S. Government Tar Baby; second, Captain Delmore Wood, 7th Cavalry, on 
U.S. Government A. D.; third, Major Howell Estes, 7th Cavalry, on U. 8. 
Government Red Boy. 

Handy Jumper.— First, Lieutenant Jess G. Boykin, Division Headquarters, 





SKYROCKET Photograph by First Photo Section 


Thoroughbred, winner in “Best Cavalry Horse” Class. Owned by Major Wm. H. 
Rucker, Field Artillery 


on Babe; second, Lieutenant J. B. Robinson, Ist Cavalry, on U. 8. Government 
Snooks; third, Captain R. R. Allen, 7th Cavalry, on Chief. 

Officers Jumping.—Iirst, Second Lieutenant Raymond Bosserman, Sth 
Cavalry, on U. S. Government, Rebel; second, First Lieutenant Jess G. Boy- 
kin, Division Headquarters, on Babe; third, Major Harry Chamberlin, 8th 
Cavalry, on U.S. Government Bob. 

Officers’ Private Horses Jumping.—First, First Lieutenant Jess G. Boykin. 
Division Headquarters, on Babe; second, Colonel Martin Crimmins, Division 
Headquarters, on McElroy; third, Captain Paul Morris, 1st Cavalry, on U.S. 
Government Bob. 

Horses Suitable to Become Polo Mount.— First, Major William Rucker. 
82d F. A. Battalion, on Billy; second, First Lieutenant Jess G. Boykin, Division 
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Headquarters, on Skipper; third, Captain J. G. Walker, 2d Machine Gun 
Squadron, on Senator. 

Ladies’ Jumping.— First, Mrs. Harry Chamberlin, on Peanuts; second, Miss 
Leona Robinson, on America. 

Bending Race.—First, First Lieutenant Jess G. Boykin, Division Head- 
quarters, on U. S. Government Dan; second, Captain W. D. Lattimore, 82d 
F. A. Battalion, on Commander; third, Captain William K. Harrison, on U. S. 
Government Buddy. 





Lieutenant Jess G. Boykin, Cavalry, on Babe, thoroughbred, winner of “Officer’s 
Charger,” “Handy Jumper,” and “Private Horses Jumping” 


Pairs of Jumpers.—First, Second Lieutenant Raymond Bosserman and Cap- 
tain Horace Forster, 8th Cavalry, on U. 8. Government Rebel and Bob; second, 
First Lieutenant Jess G. Boykin and Lieutenant George Elms, Division Head- 
quarters, on U.S. Government Plutarch and Red. 

Officers’ Chargers.— First, First Lieutenant Jess G. Boykin, Division Head- 
quarters on bay gelding Babe; second, Major Harry Chamberlin, 8th Cavalry, 
on Nicodemus; third, Captain Paul Morris, Ist Cavalry, on Kapiki. 

Championship Team Jumpers.—Won by 8th Cavalry Team,composed of 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. Keyes, on Woodrow; First Lieutenant W. R. Hamby, 
on Jumbo; Second Lieutenant Raymond Bosserman, on Rebel; Second Lieu- 
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tenant D. F. J. De Bardelaben, on Sandy; First Lieutenant T. H. Collier, on 
Peanuts. 

Polo Stake Race.—First, First Lieutenant Jess G. Boykin, Division Head- 
quarters on U. S. Government Dan; second, Major Harry Chamberlin, 8th 
Cavalry, on U. 8. Government Joe; third, Second Lieutenant Raymond Bosser- 
man, 8th Cavalry, on U. 8. Government Jingles. 

Championship Jumper.— First, Captain B. M. Sawbridge, 82d F. A. Bat- 
talion, on U. S. Government Red Boy; second, Second Lieutenant D. F. J. 
De Bardelaben, 8th Cavalry, on U. 8. Government Sam, Third, Second Lieu- 
tenant Edwin P. Crandall, 7th Cavalry, on U.S. Government Darky. 

Pairs of Saddle Horses.—First, Major William Rucker and Mrs. Adna 
Chaffee, on Paintrock and Skyrocket; second, Major and Mrs. Harry Chamber- 
lin, on Betsy Bell and Toquita Daisy; third, Lieutenant Harold and Miss Leona 
Robinson, on Queen and Irish. 

High Jump.—First, First Lieutenant J. H. Collier, 8th Cavalry, on U. 8. 
Government Peanuts; second, Captain Paul Morris, Ist Cavalry, on U. 8. 
Government A-24; third, Second Lieutenant Raymond Bosserman, 8th Cav- 
alry, on U.S. Government Rebel. 


IMPORTANT, INTERESTING FIGURES 


The paid membership of the Association, together with subscription to the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL, is higher than ever before, namely, above 1,860. Two thou- 
sand copies of the Journat have been regularly printed for several years, with 
occasional small increases, and practically all issues are out of print. Of the 
Cavalry officers of the Army of the United States, 780 of the 1,025 Regulars, 
390 of the 2,700 Reserves, and 165 of the 600 National Guardsmen are paid 
members. Libraries to the number of 101 subseribe for the JourNAL; 118 
regular troops and similar units of Cavalry, out of a possible 150, have the 
JOURNAL on their reading tables; 68 civilians are among our subscribers. Re- 
tired Cavalrymen and general officers total 79. Of other arms 82 officers hold 
associate membership; 18 National Guard units get the JouRNAL. 

This is very gratifving to the management; it is hoped that these figures will 
penetrate the consciousness of the membership, and that each member will 
make an effort in the particular direction that is at hand to inerease the roll. 
Slowly but most surely the Association is extending its membership and its 
legitimate sphere of influence in furthering National Defense. Only very 
limited clerical help prevents more rapid extension. Moreover, the management 
is of the opinion that, due to the very definite limits of our field as revealed 
by the figures above, progress must of necessity be gradual. The whole potential 
territory is being covered now in several ways through various channels. But 
these officers want occasionally to hear about something other than the Cavalry 
Association and the Journat, This conviction has settled our present policy 
of going slowly, so long as we go ahead. The important matter to retain vividly 
in mind is that this is a co-operative Association, that the management in Wash- 
ington can exert little influence compared to the member on the spot, and the 
Association will be at its greatest strength when each member is in fact an 
active member. 





Editorial Comment 


THE ASSOCIATION AND THE JOURNAL 


IN ORDER TO PLACE the relationship of the Cavalry Association to the Cav- 
ALRY JOURNAL upon what is believed to be a more logical basis, the amendments 
to the Constitution referred to elsewhere in this number have been proposed. 

Instead of making subscription to the JouRNAL a condition of membership, 
it is considered that membership should be based upon payment of annual dues, 
with the receipt of the JouRNAL as a prerogative thereof. 

The publication of the JouRNAL is not the sole reason for the existence of 
the Association. There are other means for the promotion of the professional 
improvement of its members, the preservation and fostering of the spirit, tradi- 
tions, and solidarity of the Cavalry of the Army of the United States, than by 
the publication of the JournaL. This being admitted, there rests a certain re- 
sponsibility upon all members, and especially upon the Executive Council and 
the officers of the Association, which should not be lost sight of. 

The JourNAL, however, is, and should be, a very important means in the 
accomplishment of the objects for which the Association exists. But it is 
thought that members should regard the JouRNAL as the organ of the Associa- 
tion, which we are willing to support, and not as a commercial magazine, for 
which we pay so much a year. It is believed that members should regard it as 
the mouthpiece of the Association, which has done so much in the past and 
which should continue its good work into the future; as a medium of expression 
on all pertinent subjects, and for the presentation of suitable articles of pro- 
fessional interest and value. 

This brings us to a consideration of the obligation resting upon cavalry 
officers to join the Association. very cavalry officer should take pride in his 
profession as a soldier; he should take pride in his arm; he should enjoy associ- 
ation with his brother officers, in whatever legitimate form this association may 
take—social, athletic, or professional; he should avail himself of every means 
of improving himself professionally. 

With these principles in mind, it would appear that in the Association as 
an association, with the JouRNAL supplementary thereto, we have something 
which is not only worthy of support, but which should be of much value, not 
only to individual members, but to the Cavalry Arm as a whole. 





A PLEA FOR PROMPTNESS 


It IS HIGHLY DESIRABLE that membership in the Association should be con- 
tinuous. From time to time you will receive a notification relative to your 
annual dues. Please co-operate; do not overlook or delay this little contribu- 
tion, which is so vital to the success of the Association and the JouRNAL. 

It is realized that, with the best of intentions, misunderstandings and errors 
will sometimes oceur. Man is not infallible, nor are the mails. These matters 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


an, however, it is believed, be adjusted to the satisfaction of all concerned if 
the Golden Rule is applied by both sides. 


THE CAVALRY FUND 


THE RESPONSE TO THE REQUEST for contributions to the Cavalry Fund has 
so far been satisfactory, with a number of organizations yet to be heard from. 
At the date of going to press the following regiments were listed on the 100 
per cent honor roll: 3d Cavalry, 5th Cavalry, 8th Cavalry, 11th Cavalry and 
the 14th Cavalry. 

It is felt that the Cavalry Fund is an enterprise which merits support. 
All of the activities which it is designed to promote are of such a nature that 
they will tend to maintain the interest of the public in our arm, as well as to 
encourage individual and collective effort on the part of cavalry personnel to 
excel in various important phases of training. 


e 


THE ARMY AND MOUNTED COMPETITIONS 


IX SOME OF THE NATIONAL and international mounted competitions of this 
year the Army has not had the success that was hoped for. But, while the 
resulis of these events were, to some extent, disappointing, there is no reason 
for discouragement, and our lack of suecess this year should only spur the 
mounted services to renewed efforts in future competitions. 

Articles in this number of the JouRNAL deal with the conditions and cireum- 
stances affecting the results of the Olympic Equestrian events, the Junior Polo 
Championship, and the Colorado Endurance Ride. Some adverse conditions 
appear to have been unavoidable, in spite of hard and enthusiastie work of 
preparation by participants and the active support of the War Department and 
the Army. 

We have learned through experience, an excellent teacher. The time, labor, 
and expense involved in these competitions have not been in vain. Not only 
shall we profit greatly by the lessons learned, but our service competitors have 
from all sides earned and received high praise for their conduct, bearing, and 
skill as worthy representatives of the Army of the United States. 


THE RASP, 1924 


Tuts YEAR’s “Rasp,” the Cavalry School Annual, is a handsomely bound 
volume and contains a large number of excellent illustrations. It is dedicated 
to Brigadier-General Edward L. King, the Commandant. 

The text is limited to elass histories, courses of instruction, and other features 
intimately related to the School. General articles on various phases of horse- 
mastership, ete., which have characterized some former Rasps, are not included 
in thisone. An unusual and interesting feature is the reproduction of the front 
pages of twenty-eight numbers of The Standard, the weekly publication of the 
school. 
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NOTICE 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNITED STATES CAvaLRy ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the United States Cavalry Association will be 
held at Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, January 14, 1925, at the Army 
and Navy Club. The election of officers and of members of the Executive 
Council will take place at this meeting. 

The following amendments will be voted upon: 

In Article III, Section 2, erase the words “and at such subscription price” and 
the words “which may be subscribed for by any person or organization,” so that 
the section will read: 

“In furtherance of its aim and purpose, the Association shall publish, 
with such frequency as may be determined from time to time by the 
Executive Council, a professional and scientific journal, to be known as 
the CavaLry JOURNAL, and conduct a Book Department for the sale, to 
its members and the public, of books, maps, and periodicals.” 

In Article IV, Section 2, to erase the words “for at least one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the CAvALRY JOURNAL,” substituting therefor the words “of at least one 
year’s dues, the amount of which shall be determined from time to time by the 
Executive Council”; also erase the words “date at which his subscription to the 
JOURNAL is commenced”; so that the section will read: 

“Any person desiring to become an active or associate member shall 
make application to the Secretary, which application shall set forth facts 
establishing his eligibility, and be accompanied by the payment of at 
least one year’s dues, the amount of which shall be determined from 
time to time by the Executive Council, and the applicant’s eligibility ap- 
pearing, the Secretary shall award him membership.” 

In Article IV, Section 3, erase the entire section and substitute for it the fol- 
lowing: 

“All active and associate members shall receive the JoURNAL without 
other cost than the annual dues.” 

In Article IV, Section 4, erase the words “renew the annual subscription to 
the JourRNAL,” substituting therefor the words “renew through payment of annual 
dues,” so that the section will read: 

“Any member may withdraw from the Association at the end of any 
current year by tendering his resignation; and membership shall lapse, 
ipso facto, by failure to renew through payment of annual dues; but 
such withdrawal or lapse shall not operate to relieve such member from 
liabilities to or as a member of the Association, incurred prior thereto.” 

To Article IV add the following section: 

“Section 6. Any person or organization may become a subscriber to 
the CavaALry JOURNAL upon the payment of a subscription price equiva- 
lent to the annual dues of the Association, and all such as are not regu- 
larly admitted and entered as active, associate, or honorary members 
shall be considered as subscribers merely.” 

All members of the Association who are not certain to be present in person 
are urgently requested to execute and forward to the Secretary a proxy, form 
for which is to be found below: 


PROXY 
I hereby constitute and appoint the Secretary of the United States Cavalry 


PURI REAO OR i655 en ce bse oss ipiwiGeasavnsee sud , ny proxy, for me and in 
my name and behalf to vote at any election of officers and members of the 
Executive Council of the United States Cavalry Association upon any and all 
proposed amendments to the Constitution of the said Association and upon any 
and all other matters which may properly come before the annual meeting of 
the United States Cavalry Association in January, 1925, or any adjourned 
meeting thereof. 
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Topics of the Day 


A ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR FUND 


As A SEQUEL TO the recent Prize Essay Competition, the Executive Council 
takes pleasure in announcing that an enthusiastic Reserve Cavalry officer, who 
graduated in the Field Officers’ Class at the Cavalry School in 1922, has donated 
one thousand dollars, to be utilized at the discretion of the Chief of Cavalry, in 
connection with a competition in the leadership of small cavalry units. 

The donor, who, by the way, is the same officer that made possible the Prize 
Essay Competition, has been impressed with the view that the value of cavalry 
is largely measured by the prompt decision and aggressiveness of the leaders of 
its small units. He was much pleased with the essays submitted, and at his re- 
quest the President of the Association appointed a committee consisting of 
Colonel J. H. Reeves, General Staff; Colonel Hamilton S. Hawkins, 3d Cavalry, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Me. Beck, Jr., Cavalry, to prepare a plan for a 
competition based upon the principles and methods enunciated in the prize 
essays. 

After a thorough study of the subject, the committee submitted its recom- 
mendations, which have been approved. In general, the two essentials of the 
plan are as follows: 

First, that field sports, or feats involving nerve and endurance, form an 
integral and important part of the competition. 

Second, that technical problems should be brief, simple, and settled when 
possible by concrete evidence (e. g., hits in fire problems and conditions of 
horses after a march problem). 

The test is to be in two phases; the first phase to be such as to test the indi- 
vidual military capacity bearing upon leadership of the officer and enlisted 
man, and will determine who will compete in the second phase; the second 
phase to be such as to test the ability of the officer to lead a unit, and also the 
teamwork of the men composing the unit. 

The first test is to be held at the Cavalry School during the year 1925, the 
details of the test to be determined by the Commandant of the School. 

It is desired that the development of the test be such that in the future 
the Cavalry personnel and the units of the Regular Army, the National Guard, 
the Organized Reserves, and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps may compete. 


EQUESTRIAN EVENTS OF THE VIII OLYMPIADE 

THE FOLLOWING Account of the equestrian events of the VIII Olympiade 
is based upon the report to the Remount Association made by Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. N. Cootes, the American member of the Jury of Appeals. 

These events, which took place at Colombes July 21-27, 1924, brought 
together between fifty and sixty of the world’s greatest horses and horsemen, 
and was the greatest exhibition of equestrian events shown in the history 
of the world. 
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In the first event, the Equestrian Championship, the competition was by 
teams of four competitors for each nation, the three highest individual scores 
to count. The event was divided into three phases. The first phase was indi- 
vidual schooling of the horse. The work of the American officers in this phase 
of the test was very good. Major Doak, Major Barry, Lieutenant Carr, and 
Captain Padgett gave their horses an excellent ride. Major Doak and Lieu- 
tenant Carr were two of the four who completed the course without a hitch. 
Holland took the first four individual places in this phase, with Swedish 
entries fifth, seventh, and eighth; France, sixth; Denmark, ninth; and France 
tenth. Major Doak, the senior man of the American entries, on Pathfinder, 
finished fifteenth. 

The second phase of the Equestrian Championship was the endurance 
test, which consisted of riding 2214 miles in two hours two minutes and forty- 
two seconds, partly on roads, on cement pavement, on pathways through the 
country, and on a steeplechase course. Major Doak, on Pathfinder, won 
first place in this phase, and Lieutenant Carr, on Proctor, was third. Holland 
took second and fourth individual places. 

The last phase of this event was obstacle jumping. Colonel Cootes states: 
“Maior Doak made a splendid performance in this event, but when the final 
score sheets were given in it was found that he had been given one fault at the 
water jump, which took 80 points from his score (placing him eighth in this 
phase), and instead of finishing first, as the majority of competitors thought, 
he was placed third in the event, much to the surprise of a number of officers 
who were witnessing the competition.” First individual place in the phase 
went to Holland, with Italy second and Belgium third and fourth. In the 
final individual classification Major Doak was, as stated above, third and 
Lieutenant Carr eighth. A Holland entry was first and Denmark second. By 
teams the results were Holland, first; Sweden, second; and Italy, third. 

The United States had no entries in the Individual Training Competition, 
which was won by General de Linder, a retired officer of the Swedish Army, 
sixty years of age. “The event,” says Colonel Cootes, “was probably the finest 
exhibition of schooled horsemanship that has ever taken place in the world.” 

The third and last event was the Prix des Nations, a jumping competition. 
The course was 1,070 meters in length, with fourteen jumps, to be negotiated 
in not to exceed two minutes and thirty-nine seconds. The difficulty of the 
test was much increased by reason of the entire course being covered by a thick 
layer of sand from fetlock to over angle deep in most places. It resulted in 
the majority of horses, after they had made a good performance over the first 
five or six jumps, becoming so tired that they repeatedly fell or knocked down 
fences over the remaining jumps. 

Of the American entries, only Major Barry and Major Doak, on Nigra and 
Joffre, were able to finish, as both Bally MacShane and Little Canada refused 
the bank jump and were disqualified. 

The first three individual places in this event went to Switzerland, Italy, 
and Poland. By teams, the order was Sweden, Switzerland, and Portugal. 

To quote Colonel Cootes again: “Major Barry’s selection as team Captain 
was an excellent one. He had many obstacles to overcome and, due to the 
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difference of methods prevailing here, he had many petty annoyances, but 
he surmounted them and had the loyal support of all the team, without which 
the suecess which crowned their efforts could not have been obtained.” 

That the American team realized what it would have to meet in the way of 
competition is shown by the following statement, made by Major Barry on 
January 25, 1924: 

“T have been to Europe on different occasions, have ridden over there in 
competition, and, I believe, know exactly what we are up against. I know 
that Europe has just as many good jumping horses as we have, and, between 
us, they really have many more. European riders are just as good, and pos- 
sibly better than we are. . . . I stated that our chances were not one whit 
better than the mathematical odds indicated, and that will probably be at least 
8 or 10 to 1 against. Of course, we all hope to win and all of our efforts will 
be direeted towards winning, but I and the rest of them, and America too, for 
that matter, must not only be satisfied, but actually pleased, with any present- 
able, decent performances. The problem of jumping horses is mueh more 
‘chaney’ than the racing of horses, and you know how horse races go.” 


THE 1924 ENDURANCE RIDE 

Tue Enpurance Ripe or 1924 will be held in Virginia, the start being 
made from Warrenton on October 20. The conditions and regulations for the 
ride were published in the April number of the CAvALRY JOURNAL. 

In view of the unsatisfactory ending of the Colorado Endurance Ride, 
special interest will attach to this ride to be held in the East. Competitors 
will not have to contend with the trying conditions of altitude and temperature 
which characterized the Colorado Ride, and the knowledge gained there will 
undoubtedly be utilized to good advantage by all participants. 

The War Department has authorized the Commandant of the Cavalry 
School to send three officers and six horses to Fort Myer for the purpose of tak- 
ing part in the ride. Captain Harold G. Holt, Captain Herbert L. Earnest, 
and Lieutenant Hugh B. Waddell have been designated as the three officers 
to represent the school. 

There will be available a greater length of time for conditioning of mounts 
than was the case in the Colorado Ride, and it is confidently expected that 
these entries will make a most creditable showing. 


RESERVE NEW MEMBER CONTEST 

Tur New Member Convrest conducted by the Association among the Re- 
serves, the conditions of which were given in the July number of the JouRNAL, 
has ended. No division qualified for a prize. 

The 310th Cavalry won the prize in the 63d Division, and the 313th Cavalry 
won the prize in the 64th Division. The 310th Cavalry also won the additional 
prize for setting the highest mark for new members. 

The Association desires to thank all concerned, especially the officers on 
duty with the Reserves and the Commanding Officers of the units of the Re- 
serves, for their assistance in obtaining new members. 

The membership of the Association stands at the highest figure in its 
history, and the Reserve membership is also at its highest point. 
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THE OLYMPIC RIFLE AND PISTOL COMPETITIONS 


THE EXCELLENT SHOWING of the American Olympic Rifle Team in the 
Olympic Games was on a par with that of our representatives in other sports. 

The team was constituted as follows: 

Team Captain—Major L. W. Waller, Jr., U. S. M. C. 

Team Coach—Colonel C. E. Stodter, Cavalry, U.S. A. 

Team Adjutant—Captain D. L. Brewster, U.S. M. C. 

Team Spotter—Major John Dooley, Marine Corps, O. R. C. 

Major J. K. Boles, Field Artillery, U.S. A. 

Commander C. T. Osburn, U. 8. Navy. 

Lieutenant Sidney R. Hinds, 3d Infantry, U.S. A. 

Sergeant Dennis Fenton, Infantry, U.S. A. 

Gunnery Sergeant Morris Fisher, U. 8. M. C. 

Gunnery Sergeant Raymond Coulter, U. 8. M. C. 

Corporal Joseph W. Crockett, National Guard, District of Columbia. 

Private Mareus Dinwiddie, National Guard, District of Columbia. 

Mr. Walter R. Stokes, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Ralph C. Stokes, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. John B. Grier, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Mr. Paul Landrock, Weehawken, New Jersey. 

The results of the various matches were as follows. 

1. International match at 300 meters; 40 shots from each of the three po- 
sitions, standing, kneeling, and prone; teams of five; both team and individual 
ehampionships. 

Won by the United States with a total seore of 5,284. Switzerland, with a 
score of 5,184, was second, and France third. Fisher, of the United States, 
won the kneeling championship, and Stokes, of the United States, the prone. 
Team consisted of Coulter, Fisher, Boles, Osborn, and Stokes. 

2. Olympic Individual Match at 50 meters with 22-caliber rifles; 40 shots 
standing; four entries per nation. 

Won by De Lisle, of France, with a score of 398; Dinwiddie, of the United 
States, was second with a score of 396. 

3. Olympic Team Match at 400, 600, and 800 meters; 10 shots at each 
range; teams of five. 

Won by the United States with a total score of 676. France was second 
with a score of 646, and Haiti third, with the same score. The American team 
consisted of Hinds, Coulter, Crockett, Fisher, and W. Stokes. 

4. The Olympic Individual Match at 600 meters; twenty shots; four 
entries per nation. 

Won by Fisher, of the United States with a score of 95. Osborn, of the 
United States, was second, with the same score, and W. Stokes fourth. 

5. Running Deer Matches; individual shot match won by Boles; individual 
double shots, no Americans were placed ; team single shot, won by Norway, with 
the United States third; the team doubles match won by England, with the 
United States fifth. 
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6. Pistol Match: Three strings of six shots in ten seconds at the silhouette 
of a man at 20 meters. 

Eight competitors made perfect scores. In the shoot-off of six shots in eight 
seconds, seven strings were required to decide the match. Bailey, of the United 
States, won, with every string a possible. 

Final point standings of the nations for all the matches were as follows: 


1. United States, 59 points. 5. France, 1514 points. 
2. Norway, 32 points. 6. Finland, 13 points. 
3. Sweden, 26 points. 7. Switzerland, 9 points. 


4. England, 23 points. 


THE COLORADO ENDURANCE RIDE 


THE CoLtorapo EnpurANCE Ripe came to a premature and unexpected end 
on the fourth day of the ride, Thursday, August 7. Aline and Wineglass, from 
the Cavalry School, the only two horses to start on the fourth day, were taken 
out on account of lameness, after covering 48 miles for the day and 228 miles 
for the four days. 

The entries, with breeding, owners, and riders were as follows: 

Amherst, Thoroughbred-Standard, from the Cavalry School; rider, Major 
J.T. MeLane, 9th Cavalry. 

Nottoway, three-quarter Thoroughbred, from the Cavalry School; rider, 
Major C. C. Benson, Cavalry. 

Aline, three-quarter Thoroughbred; from the Cavalry School; rider, Cap- 
tain H. N. Beeman, Veterinary Corps. 

Wineglass, one-half Thoroughbred, from the Cavalry School; rider, Captain 
A. W. Roffe, 9th Cavalry. 

Black Moon, Thoroughbred-Morgan, from the Cavalry School; rider, 
Lieutenant F. De L. Comfort, 2d Cavalry. 

Colorado Boy, one-half Thoroughbred ; owner and rider, O. E. Curtis. 

Kansas, Saddle; owner, R. K. Dougherty; rider, Lieutenant M. McD. Jones, 
Cavalry. 

Sandy, Thoroughbred-Standard ; owner and rider, Mark Hirsig. 

Diamond, Thoroughbred-Standard; owner, R. P. Lamont; rider, Ed 
Bronson. 

Calvin Coolidge, Thoroughbred; owner, Spencer Penrose; rider, Elmer 
Barton. 

Dawes, Thoroughbred-Morgan; owner, Spencer Penrose; rider, George 
Snurr. 

Robin, one-half Thoroughbred ; owner, E. A. Pring; rider, Wm. Johns. 

Dennymeeker, three-quarter Thoroughbred ; owner and rider, Captain L. A. 
Shafer, 13th Cavalry. 

King, one-half Thoroughbred ; owner and rider, Lieutenant Holden Spear, 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Goldie, one-half Thoroughbred; owner, Lieutenant Holden Spear; rider, 
Captain John E. Selby, 13th Cavalry. 
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Bill, one-half Morgan ; owner, Stratton Home; rider, J. B. Lewis. 

Tad H., Thoroughbred ; owner, Remount; rider, R. P. Lamont. 

All entries completed the first day’s ride, fourteen of them within the 
minimum time of nine hours. On the second day Amherst, Calvin Coolidge, 
Dennymeeker, and Tad H. failed to start and Nottaway, Black Moon, Dia- 
mond, Dawes, Goldie, and Bill dropped out during the day. Of the seven 
horses remaining at the end of the second day, Kansas, Robin, and King did 
not start on the third day. Aline, Wineglass, Colorado Boy, and Sandy 
finished on this day, but the two latter did not start on the fourth day. 

Amherst finished the first day in minimum time, but died of colic that night 
at 12:30 a. m. 

In future endurance rides, in order to make them a success and to prevent 
any possibility of injury to the horses entered, it is believed that measures 
should be taken by officials to obtain exact knowledge as to the amount of 
preparation each entry has had, and to arrange for more frequent and detailed 
examinations to be made during each day’s ride. 

The ride is discussed elsewhere in this number of the JourNna, but the 
following comments by an official of the ride may be of interest: 


“In brief, the horses were not properly prepared. This applies to 
all the civilian horses, and as to the Cavalry School horses, here are 
the facts, so you can judge for yourself. 


* * * K * * * 

“They shipped the men and horses on July 18; they arrived July 
19; started training at Broadmoor July 20; weighed in for the ride 
on Sunday, August 3, and started the ride Monday, August 4. 
Neither officers nor horses had time to become acclimated and 
hardened to the work of carrying weights. These officers and horses 
were 100 per cent in every way, but they were asked to do the impos- 
sible on such short notice. 

“Tf it takes from six to ten months to so harden a green soldier that 
he can comfortably carry 75 pounds for 20 miles in a day and do it 
day after day, how can we expect a horse to carry 225 pounds in nine 
hours, 60 miles, day after day, on hard roads, and not suffer? I 
claim that a horse has to be worked under weight for a long enough 
time, so that he can do this stunt as a regular day’s work. Their 
muscles and feet must be hardened and toughened, just as a veteran 
soldier’s muscles and feet are toughened to carry his pack. The 
Army can afford to take the necessary time to do this thorough train- 
ing and it ought to be a six months’ detail. 

“With the meager purses offered, the ranchmen cannot afford to 
devote six months to training and the civilian millionaires will not, 
because they are not vitally interested. They get the ‘fever’ about 
three weeks before the ride, and pick up a horse and rider on a sport- 
ing spirit that is admirable, but not wise.” 


THE CAVALRY TEAM TRY-OUT MATCHES AT FORT DES MOINES 

AT THE TRY-OUT MATCHES, held at Fort Des Moines during the month of 
July, the Cavalry Regimental Team Championship was won by the 7th 
Cavalry, which thereby obtained possession of the Championship Trophy for 
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this vear. The team members, each of whom received a bronze medal, were 
Second Lieutenant P. M. Martin and Sergeant W. P. Jackson, Troop F. 

Corporal J. Adams, Troop E, 11th Cavalry, with a score of 287, won the 
Cavalry Individual Championship Mateh, and was awarded the Cavalry Indi- 
vidual Championship Trophy and a gold medal. Second Lieutenant P. M. 
Martin, 7th Cavalry, won second place and a silver medal. Corporal R. V. 
Wilzewski, Troop A, 11th Cavalry, was third and received a bronze medal. 

The 200-vard Individual Championship Match was won by Lieutenant- 
Colonel I. S. Martin, 2d Cavalry, who received a silver medal. Second Lieu- 
tenant P. M. Martin, 7th Cavalry, won second place and a bronze medal. 

Captain G. H. Milholland, 2d Cavalry, won the 1,000-yard Championship 
Match with a score of 94 and was awarded the Fort Bliss Trophy and a silver 
medal. Captain H. Herman, 1st Cavalry, was second and received a bronze 
medal. 

The Holbrook Trophy, awarded to the competitor making the highest 
aggregate score in the first Rifle Elimination, was won by Corporal J. Adams, 
Troop E, 12th Cavalry, who also received a gold medal. Second Lieutenant 
P.M. Martin, 7th Cavalry, and Sergeant C. Miller, Troop E, 2d Cavalry, were, 
respectively, second and third, the former receiving a silver medal and the 
latter a bronze medal. 

First Sergeant B. H. Harris, Troop A, 1st Machine-Gun Squadron, made 
the highest aggregate score in the first Pistol Elimination and was awarded a 


gold medal. Second Lieutenant C. A. Burcham, 14th Cavalry, second, received 
a silver medal, and Second Lieutenant G. A. Rehm, 14th Cavalry, third, a 
bronze medal. 


MAILING LIST OF THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 


Ix THE ANNUAL Report of the Commandant, the Cavalry School recently 
received, it is stated that the school is desirous of including on the mailing list 
the names of such officers of cavalry of the Army of the United States as desire 
it. The material sent out from the school is of great professional value, and it 
is recommended that every cavalry officer, whether of the Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard, or Organized Reserves, avail himself of this opportunity to obtain, 
without expense, valuable professional literature which deals with many phases 
of cavalry activity and sets forth the accepted cavalry doctrine. 


CAVALRY C. M. T. C. AT CAMP MEADE, MARYLAND 


Caprarn A. E. Merriu, Cavalry, who was on duty at the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp at Camp Meade, Maryland, during July of this year, makes 
some observations on the cavalry training at the eamp which will be of interest 
to all cavalry officers who have had or expect to have duty of this kind. Captain 
Merrill says: 


“The question is often asked, Is it possible to effectively train C. M. 
T. C. students assigned to the Cavalry in the thirty days allotted each 
year for such work? All agree that it is quite impossible to produce 
an efficient cavalry soldier with one, two, or even three months’ train- 
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ing, but certainly the results obtained at Camp Meade, Maryland, 
during July of this year furnish conclusive proof that young men may 
at least get the fundamentals of cavalry training, and at the con- 
clusion of thirty days’ instruction leave the camp with the aggressive, 
enterprising spirit of true cavalrymen. es 
_ “One hundred and thirty-one students reported for cavalry instruc- 
tion and were divided into the following classes: ninety-two, Red 
course; thirteen, White course; and twenty-six to the final or Blue 
course. 

“The instruction was progressive for each class of students. The 
Reds, of course, were given basic cavalry instruction, mounted and 
dismounted, together with instruction in the combat weapons of the 
arm ; also instruction in constructive citizenship and practical national 

defense. 

“The course for the Whites differed from the above, in that it pro- 
vided for additional training in the duties of non-commissioned of- 
ficers ; also some training with the machine-gun. 

“The instruction of the Blue students was intended to give them as 
much experience as possible during the camp in the duties of junior 
officers, troop administration, and the tactical use of cavalry. 

“Students at Camp Meade were especially fortunate this year in 
that always sufficient mounts were available to insure mounted instrue- 
tion every day of the course. This added greatly to the morale of the 
boys. They soon learned to dress as cavalrymen and took great pride 
in the fact that they were actually learning to ride and manage a 
horse. 

“As a result of sufficient training under the able direction of Major 
Wainwright, of the 3d Cavalry, before the close of the camp, the C. 
M. T. C. troop could execute very well all of the movements of troop 
drill and had a fair knowledge of the manual and use of cavalry 
weapons. However, the most important accomplishment of their 
training is the fact that they all left the camp sorry that their training 
for his year was completed, proud to be known among their fellow- 
students as cavalrymen, and with a sincere desire to obtain more train- 
ing and in every way possible boost the cavalry course.” 

RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS HORSE SHOW, MICHIGAN 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 

Tue Reserve Orricers’ TRAINING Corps of the Michigan Agricultural 
College gave a very successful horse show at East Lansing, Michigan, May 30- 
31, 1924. It drew entries from all over the State, especially from the exclusive 
hunt clubs in Detroit and Grand Rapids. The following were represented: 
Grosse Point Hunt Club, Detroit; the Detroit Riding and Hunt Club, Detroit ; 
Bloomfield ‘Open Hunt, Birmingham, Michigan, and the Kent Saddle Club, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. In addition, there were entries from the Cavalry 
unit of the R. O. T. C., from the 119th Field Artillery and the 106th Cavalry 
of the Michigan National Guard, and from many other horsemen throughout 


the State. 
THE CAVALRY TEAM AT THE NATIONAL MATCHES 


AS A RESULT OF THE TRY-OUT held at Fort Des Moines, the following team 
is representing the Cavalry in the National Matches now taking place at Camp 


Perry, Ohio: 
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Lieutenant-Colonel A. H. Davidson, 14th Cavalry, team captain. 

Lieutenant-Colonel I. S. Martin, 2d Cavalry, team coach. 

Captain J. L. Rice, 11th Cavalry, supply officer. 

Sergeant J. C. Ruff, Troop G, 14th Cavalry, supply sergeant. 

Captain W. Kenahan, 10th Cavalry. 

Captain L. L. Gocker, 13th Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant L. A. Fudge, Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant T. J. Heavey, 2d Machine-Gun Squadron. 

Ist Lieutenant J. E. Leahy, 5th Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant P. A. Noel, 11th Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant C. A. Burcham, 14th Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant P. M. Martin, 7th Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant G. A. Rehm, 14th Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant C. D. Silverthorne, 5th Cavalry. 

First Sergeant W. E. Fitzgerald, Headquarters Troop, 2d Cavalry Brigade 

First Sergeant B. H. Harris, Troop A, 1st Machine-Gun Squadron. 

Sergeant F. Barret, Troop G, 11th Cavalry. 

Sergeant G. A. Cobler, Headquarters Detachment, 24 Squadron, 11th 
Cavalry. 

Sergeant P. Jackson, Headquarters Troop, 14th Cavalry. 

Sergeant C. Miller, Troop B, 2d Cavalry. 

Sergeant J. Reed, Troop F, 5th Cavalry. 

Corporal J. Adams, Troop E, 12th Cavalry. 

Corporal J. B. Jensen, Troop A, 7th Cavalry. 

Corporal R. W. Montgomery, Headquarters Troop, 8th Cavalry 

Corporal R. V. Wilzewski, Troop A, 11th Cavalry. 

Corporal J. Yersak, Troop A, 13th Cavalry. 

Private H. Christensen, Troop E, 2d Cavalry. 

Private C. E. Curry, Machine-Gun Troop, No. 1. 

Private W. G. Seyk, Headquarters Troop, 14th Cavalry. 





New Books Reviewed 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. By Major William Addleman Ganoe, Infantry, 
U.S. A. 609 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1924. (Price, $5.00.) 


Reviewed by Colonel Geo. H. Cameron, U. S. Army, Retired. 


From the foreword of this valuable book it appears that the Appletons suggested the 
work to the author, and to those of us who are familiar with Major Ganoe’s qualifications 
it is also apparent that these discriminating publishers took no long shot. 

His college and West Point training, his tour of duty in the Department of Languages, 
and later as Adjutant of the Military Academy, and his present detail as head of the 
Historical Section at the Infantry School, have all tended to fit him for this particular task. 

At the outset one is impressed by this easy flowing, gripping narrative, so different 
from the customary dry-as-dust and soporific enumeration of bald facts. There is a telling 
dry humor and clever satire that leaves no sting. Yet the experienced Adjutant stands 
out in the precision and force of statement, the skillful winnowing of details, and the 
remarkable appendixes. And the reader cannot fail to grasp that every word is real 
history, painstakingly dug up from authentic documents and records. 

The author modestly admits five years of research. In addition to the “Selected 
Bibliography,” staggering to the layman, one realizes that Major Ganoe has had very 
unusual opportunities to explore dusty and forgotten manuscripts and has even had 
access to certain sancta sanctorum, so that he is able to announce: “There are statements 
in this volume that have been purposely withheld from general knowledge and others that 
have never been published at all.” 

Common sense has led the author to omit references to authority, “because of the 
fretting interruption to the reader,’ and to use marginal dates that not only permit ready 
tracing in the bibliography, but also give to this chronicle the same appeal as do those of 
the diary in Johnston’s “The Corsican.” There are footnotes, of course; here is a sample: 
“It is interesting to note that Abraham Lincoln was a captain of volunteers, who turned 
out for the Black Hawk War in 1885, and that Lieutenant Jefferson Davis, of the Regular 
Army, administered to him his first oath of allegiance.” 

The story of the Army from 1775 to the present day is told with fearless candor and 
with no cloaking of military or national blunders. Due credit is shrewdly bestowed, and 
throughout there is the spirit of patriotic loyalty; but the author never fails to point out 
constructively the recurring instances of the squandering of lives and money. “It is a 
curious thing,” says he, “that we Americans, who are noted for our foresight in business 
and economics, are almost stupid in applying prevention to national perils.” 

Excepting a plate from an old manual of arms, the only illustrations are six excellent 
half-tone portraits. Above the list of the names of the subjects the author again departs 
from conyentionality by boldly writing the scriptural “These are they . . .” When 
the reader lays down the book he will admit, inevitably and ungrudgingly, that Major 
Ganoe has selected six Army officers who truly “came out of great tribulation” and who. 
in the succeeding epochs of our existence as a nation, stood foremost in vision and lofty 
purpose. Their wisdom and their persistence in the face of discouragement and adversity 
were contributing factors to our high efficiency in the World War. 

Every Army officer should possess this volume. The old-timer will get his money back 
in the mere refreshing of his recollections of life on the old frontier and of service in 
Cuba and the Philippines, at Vera Cruz and Dublan. The young officer gets an incom- 
parable analytical review of changes in organization, drill regulations, weapons, equipment, 
and uniform, together with a thrilling tale of the endurance, privations, and brave deeds 
of his predecessors, that is bound to make him sit up and think. Both old and young 
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will read with amazement incidents of our early wars that are here released for the 
first time. 

And may the civilian readers be many, for they will get still greater value in a frank 
and convincing presentation of the Army view point. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE TO Europe. By Rolfe and Crockett. 457 pages, index, maps. 44th 
annual edition. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1924. (Price, $4.00.) 


This is an instructive, entertaining, and useful book. It would seem to be a great aid 
to any one contemplating a tour in Europe, furnishing in succinct form the basis of a 
reading course preparatory to the journey and likewise a handy reference tool whiie 
actually making the trip. 

The introduction gives the customary hints to the prospective sight-seer as to what 
preparations to make in the way of clothing, money, reservations, tourist agencies, 
information of the countries to be visited, and forwarding addresses. The descriptions of 
the countries and cities are given in the order of an economical and time-saving continuous 
journey through the whole of Europe, with profitable digressions offered, from debarkation 
to embarkation for the return home. The modes of travel from place to place are indicated, 
each with its peculiar advantage, along with the cost and distances. Fees at the points 
of interest are stated, and where entrance on certain days is free, that also is imparted. 
A brief history of the famous sections and towns makes the volume pleasant reading 
for any one. 

Excellent maps are interspersed all the way through the work, giving in some instances 
the railroads and connections. 

The authors have taken most of the trips described, which naturally and obviously 
renders the suggestions additionally valuable. 

One might say that no more remunerative investment could be made when Europe 
is to be done. 

A traveler’s calendar of ecclesiastical and popular festivals, pilgrimages, fairs, ete., 
i. hotel directory, and a bibliography for the European tourist, as well as a very good 


index, further embellish this time-proven effort. 


Minirary INTELLIGENCE—A NEW WEAPON IN War. By Lieutenant-Colonel Walter C. 
Sweeney, U. S. A. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. (Price, $2.50.) 


Reviewed by Major Mark Brooke, General Staff, Chief, MI-4. 


This is an excellent book, written in non-technical language and presented in such 
shape as to be interesting and clear to the layman as well as to the military man. 

As the author states in his preface, probably no military activity is so shrouded in 
mystery or so generally misunderstood as that of military intelligence. No reader of this 
book could be left with any doubt as to what it is—a service for the collection and 
presentation in usable form to a commander of information of the enemy. 

The volume comprises a brief description of the origin, functions, and history of 
military intelligence; the organization of the military intelligence service of the United 
States Army; a brief discussion of international relations: the problems of modern 
warfare and the relations of military intelligence thereto; a description of the intelligence 
service in the A. E. F., and a discussion of the functions and operation of military 
intelligence. 

In the discussion of the problems of modern war, in Chapter IV, the author shows 
how the lack of preparedness on our part in 1917 caused the German General Staff to form 
an erroneous intelligence estimate of our military power, and to conclude that we would 
be less dangerous as an active enemy than as a neutral supplying the allies with munitions 
of war. The analogy made between the intelligence service and the supply services, in 
which the intelligence service is depicted as procuring the raw material, information, and 
converting it into the finished product, intelligence, is very interesting and serves to give 
a vivid picture of the functions of military intelligence. 
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While there appears to be considerable repetition, some subjects being discussed in 
Chapter III, “Organization,” and again in Chapters VI and VII, “Functions of Personnel” 
and “Collection of Information,” respectively, it serves the purpose of emphasis and 
clarity. 

The subtitle, “A New Weapon in War,” is probably a device to arouse the interest 
of the general reading public, for, as the author states, the use of enemy information is 
as old as war itself; it is only the modern organization for the systematic collection and 


use Of this information which is new. 
The author’s statement on pages 50 and 51, that the War Department intelligence 
organization is not prescribed, is not exactly correct, as there is an approved initial 


organization for G-2 War Department in event of mobilization. 

The discussions of the functions and operation of military intelligence and of the 
principles of command and staff are in accordance with American doctrines. The author 
rightly stresses the importance of the military side of the intelligence service, especially 
combat intelligence, and points out the decreasing importance, under cenditions of modern 
warfare, of the obsolescent secret service and spy systems. It is a book which can be 
read with interest and profit by all civilians interested in military matters as well as by 
all Army officers. 


TRAINING SCHEDULE FOR NATIONAL GUARD MACHINE-GUN COMPANIES. By Captain David 
P. Livingston, Iowa N. G. 48 pages. Quartermaster Association, Washington, D. C. 
(Price, 50 cents.) 

As the title indicates, this work is in the form of a two-year schedule of instruction, 
together with a Training Guide, and contains suitable references to Training Regulations 
and other standard training publications. It is based upon a careful study of the Train- 
ing Management Course at the Infantry School, where the author was a student in the 
1924 class; conferences with instructors and department chiefs, and practical suggestions 
from other members of the author’s class. The book should be of much value to all 
commanding officers of National Guard machine-gun companies. 





Foreign Military Journals 


Cavalry Journal (British), July, 1924. 

The continuation in this number of “The Russian Cavalry Operations in East Prussia,” 
by Major-General Sir Edmund Ironside, K. C. B., C. M. G., D. S. O., gives an interesting 
description of the defeat of Rennenkampf at SotImahnen and the Forest of Rominten, 
September 9 to 12, 1914. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. B. Maunsell describes an incident, generally known as the 
“Manchester Column Disaster,” which occurred near Kifl, in the first phase of the Arab 
rebellion of 1920. It furnishes an excellent example of a cavalry rear-guard action. 

A column consisting of two squadrons of the Scinde Horse, the 39th Battery, R. F. A., 
a battalion of Manchesters (less one company), and one company, 32d Pioneers, was 
ordered to proceed from Hillah to a point on the Kifl road seven miles from Hillah and 
form an intrenched camp. 

Between Hillah and Kifl the country was flat, with a few mounds, the sites of ancient 
villages. There were also numerous dry irrigation channels with sheer banks, forming 
serious obstacles. 

The movement was intended as a demonstration. As but little water was found at 
the designated point, the command pushed on eight miles farther the next day, to the 
Rustumiyah Canal. Here the camp was attacked that evening by about 2,000 Arabs. 

On account of the weak garrison left at Hillah, where all the dumps were, and the 
difficulty of returning to that point should the Arabs block the roads, it was decided to 
withdraw, leaving the camp standing. 

The battery, the Scinde Horse, less two squadrons, and the company of the 32d 
Pioneers formed the rear guard. The infantry started the withdrawal about 7:45 and 
had to fight its way out. The rear guard remained at the camp to cover the withdrawai 
of the transport. The latter was soon in confusion, and it was only with great difficulty 
that the camp was held until the transport had moved out. 

The retiring force was boldly harassed by the Arabs, who were reinforced by hostile 
villagers en route. At one time the Arabs were within 80 yards of the guns, but a troop 
charged and gained sufficient breathing space for them to limber up and move off. 

For the first three miles the squadrons retired alternately by bounds of about 400 
yards each. Several other charges were made by the cavalry at critical moments, one 
of them being a bayonet charge. 

The retiring infantry had great difficulty in the darkness and the broken country 
and many stragglers were picked up, some without clothing, and others only partially 
clothed. 

After about seven miles, the pursuit ceased. By this time half of the horses were 
casualties and the troops were almost exhausted. The rear guard reached Hillah at 5:30 
the next morning, after a retreat of about 16 miles under most difficult conditions. 

It was subsequently estimated that some 5,000 tribesmen were engaged. 

From a cavalry point of view, the following are the salient lessons for study: 

(1) The supreme value of discipline and steadiness, particularly in a night retirement 
such as this, where the chances of faint-hearted or badly trained men to fade away are 
unbounded. 

(2) A night retirement across intersected country, when in close contact with irregu- 
lars, can only lead to heavy casualties and may more probably lead to disaster. 


(3) The value of the counter-charge, either mounted or dismounted. 


(4) In close fighting of this description, Vickers guns and Hotchkiss rifles have 
great limitations, owing to the delay in loading them up when the time to retire arrives. 
Steady, carefully controlled rifle fire was found to be the most effective. 
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(5) The moral effect of arming cavalry with the bayonet, which rendered a counter- 
charge on foot more than mere bluff. 

(6) The enormous value of cavalry in Arab warfare. Without cavalry the infantry 
would have been almost helpless. 

In this same number Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. Lambert, D. S. O., Royal Deccan Horse, 
describes a cavalry fight near Aleppo, October 26, 1918, which was the last fight against 
the Turks and Germans in Syria. The Imperial Service Cavalry Brigade, consisting of 
the Jodhpur Lancers, Mysore Lancers, and the Hyderabad Lancers, on October 26, 1918, 
marched from Khan Tumen with orders to occupy a position astride the Aleppo- 
Alexandretta road covering Aleppo from the northwest, and on the way to clear the 
ridge west of Aleppo, where the enemy was reported to be intrenched. 

At about 11 a. m. an enemy force with artillery was encountered in position east of 
the road and about five miles from Aleppo. After development of the enemy by the 
advance guard, two squadrons of Jodhpur Lancers and a Machine-gun Squadron took up 
a fire position, while the Mysore Lancers and the Jodhpur Lancers (less two squadrons) 
moved east to attack the enemy mounted. The enemy discovered the movement and turned 
the fire of several guns on the maneuvering force, but without causing any casualties. 

When a favorable opportunity offered, the Mysore Lancers charged, pivoting on the 
Hotchkiss guns. The charge went home, the horsemen galloping through line of infantry, 
mostly Germans, lying down. Fifty of the enemy were killed and more than twenty 
prisoners taken, but when they found out how weak the charging force was they began 
firing into their rear. The Jodhpur Lancers were too far to the rear to act as an effective 
support, and as they came up ran into a line of German infantry. The Mysore Lancers 
‘allied in rear of the Hotchkiss position and ‘took up a dismounted position, where they 
were joined by the Jodhpur Lancers. The action thus far had forced the enemy to reveal 
his whole strength, which was estimated at about 3,000 infantry, 400 cavalry, with eight 
to twelve guns of various caliber and 30 to 40 machine-guns and automatic rifles. With 
this force the enemy advanced as if to attack, but at 800 yards halted and began to dig in. 
They, however, withdrew during the night. 

The following points are worthy of study in connection with an action of this kind: 


(1) The moral effect of cavalry (to take on and hold up a force so very much 
numerically stronger and to inflict appreciable casualties). 

(2) Cavalry while moving suffers few casualties from gun fire. 

(3) To bring off a really successful cavalry action, one must have depth and there- 


fore weight. 
(4) Mounted attacks should, whenever possible, be supported by artillery and ma- 


chine-gun fire. 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India, July, 1924. 


In this number the operations around Valenciennes by the First Army, October- 
November, 1918, are described in an interesting manner by Major-General Sir W. H. H. 
Anderson, K. C. B. (late Major-General, General Staff, First Army). Special emphasis 
is laid on the co-ordination of plans and co-operation in action between the various ele- 
meuts of the British force. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. Beauman, D. 8S. O., the York and Lancaster Regiment, has 
an interesting and instructive article on “Military Reading.” He believes that the motto 
for those officers who wish to read and those who wish to encourage reading should be, 
“Don’t be narrow and always mix your reading.” By narrowness he means the theory 
that tactics, strategy, organization, and armaments are the only subjects that are worthy 
of the attention of the military reader. In the author’s opinion, military biography is the 
most important form of military reading. Another form of narrowness referred to is the 
theory that only books that deal directly or indirectly with military subjects and per- 
sonalities are worth reading. He goes on and explains the importance of nilitary men 
having considerable general knowledge. 

Colonel C. Kirkpatrick, C. B. E., 3-12 Frontier Force Regiment, contributes an article 
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on “Some Thoughts on Frontier Fighting,” based upon experiences in Waziristan and 


dealing mainly with hill tactics. 


Reviews by Major Harold Thompson, Cavalry 
Revista Militar (Argentina), April, 1924. 

Major Brihuega, Argentine Army, in a brief article, entitled “Military Literature,” 
compares the efforts of French cavalry, infantry, and artillery officers, in writing articles 
for their respective service journals with those of the Argentine military service. The 
figures are based upon the issues of February to September, inclusive, 1923. Several 
deductions are interesting: The majors lead in both forces in contributing professional 
articles, with lieutenant-colonels and colonels a fair second; the Argentine lieutenants 
lead the French lieutenants. Subalterns invariably treat of concrete cases or of subjects 
in which they themselves function, whereas field officers write of broad subjects, as 
unification of doctrines and exercises. It is interesting to note that the author states 
that only 15 per cent of the works published by the “Officers’ Library” are by national 
authors. 

In this same number appears the first of a series of articles on “Mounted Infantry,” 
by Captain LaVandeira, cavalry, Argentine Army. Attention is called to the introductory 
remarks, quoting the Inspector General of the Army: “The mounted infantry, as a rule, 
ought not to fight mounted, the horses serving as a means of mobility, which will permit 
the mounted infantry to march with the speed of the cavalry. For this reason,” he 
states, “mounted instruction will be limited to— 

“1. Knowledge of care of the horse; to saddle, mount, and dismount, individually and 
by groups. 

“2. Control of different gaits, in so far as it may be necessary to move across 
country, as individuals and as groups. 

An interesting feature of this article is the table of classifications proposed by the 
writer. This includes a classification of the men by temperament, previous experience, 
training, etc.; one classification of the horses to be used and one of instructors. The dif- 
ference in these suggested classes of instructors is largely one of training. The author 
proposes that classes of men, horses, and instructors correspond, his reasons for each 
class being given in each case, all approved ones. 

The latter part of the article is a brief compendium of instruction, the whys and 
wherefores of each article, mode of doing, etc. All very clearly explained and in detail. 
Many paragraphs might be likened to corresponding ones in the 1917 N. C. O. Manual, 
except that they are more erudite. 

The concluding article of “The Cavalry as a Reserve and in the Break-through,” by 
Lieutenant-colonel Brandt, herein appears. Many of the ideas presented are deduced from 
results of the World War. 

The Colonel makes this significant statement: “Before the war, the German High 
Command did not, as a rule, decide to maintain the army cavalry as a reserve; this in spite 
of its mobility. On the contrary, it preferred to employ it otherwise, even when it could 
reasonably expect great successes, as the prevailing ideas at that time could not entertain 
the thought of a large cavalry reserve being inactive while the infantry was fighting.” 

But the continuous fronts, such as were met with during the World War, again placed 
the army cavalry where it should be—a reserve at the disposition of the High Command 
and as a means in the great rupture of a line. 

The difference between a break-through in position warfare and that of movement 
is briefly explained. In the war of movement, open warfare, in the East as well as West, 
the case presented itself where flanks were in the air and gaps existed between armies, 
where it was possible to employ cavalry in agreement with its characteristics. Conse- 
quently the idea was not entertained as to holding it as a reserve. Nevertheless, in this 
same phase of open warfare, cases occurred where the cavalry ought to have been em- 
ployed as a reserve force; for example, at the beginning of operations, when the 
general advance was initiated from the concentration zone. 
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The Colonel reasons that in open warfare it is necessary to establish a center of 
gravity at a certain point, and that the repulse of an enemy attack and the oscillations of 
the fighting line make impossible the dispatch of fighting-line troops and the consequent 
continuity of the line. For this reason, he argues, it will be rare in open warfare, that 
the army cavalry will be employed as a reserve. 

Although the World War presented no cases of immediate use of cavalry, in mass, 
joined on the battlefield for a particular combat mission, there were some approximations 
or parallel cases. The German Cavalry at Vilna and the British horse in the different 
Battles of Gaza, for example. 

All American cavalrymen will agree with the writer when he questions himself an 
gives this answer. Who would dare to deny that army cavalry may not be used in some 
future war in its true réle—battle cavalry—to decide the issue? Cavalry will decide the 
success of battle, despite its reduced effectives and in spite of all new inventions, avers 
the author. 

With the constantly increasing impedimenta of the infantry, due to vehicles, in- 
creased consumption of munitions, heavier armament and equipment, the sister arm is 
becoming slower and less mobile, not only in the field, but even on roads. These factors 
teach us that the power of cavalry is in the conservation of its mobility, which should 
be continually developed. 

The author calls attention to what happened frequently on the eastern front, namely, 
a mobile cavalry reserve, which was launched at critical moments, in position warfare, 
against threatened points. Many examples are mentioned, the various divisional cavalry 
units, dates, places, and successes being cited. The Allied cavalry forces, however, he 
states, were frequently better employed when retained as army cavalry reserves. 

The principal mission of army cavalry, retained as a reserve by the High Command, 
should be, in the opinion of the Colonel, to stop the attempts of a break-through by the 
enemy, and, on the other hand, to employ it when the rupture has taken place, in order to 
accelerate a further retreating movement. 

Cases are cited, with author’s reasons, why the French cavalry, in parallel cases 
did not obtain certain successes, the stated cause generally being the weak cavalry 
forces employed. Thence he deduces that only powerful cavalry groups can exploit similar 
successes, and then only when retained as army cavalry reserves. 

It is well to note that the author emphasizes that in position warfare the place of 
rupture is known, or can be known, beforehand better than in warfare of movement. 
Examples from British, French, and Italian sources illustrate this point. 

In the résumé of the special mission of modern cavalry, Colonel Brandt emphasizes 
again— 

That frontier protection is not the true role of cavalry; 

Distant scouting by cavalry (independent) has been modified by aérial reconnaissance, 
perfection of communication elements, and the use of auto-vehicles; 

Cavalry should take advantage of the pursuit, or retreat as the past World War 
has demonstrated no change in this subject; 

Cavalry, from the World War experiences, must be employed as a reserve, either 
tactically by the High Command or in a less pronounced role; 

Raids have still a paramount importance. 

With all these and knowing the “pros” and “cons” stated by the Colonel, it is interest- 
ing to note his conclusion as to the principal mission of modern cavalry: “It’s most 
ample participation in attack, by movement against the most vulnerable point of the 
enemy, in order to annihilate him.” 

As a parting caution he ‘quotes Frederick the Great in his admonition to cavalry 
leaders; ‘The cavalry leader who wishes to command a unit should not only know 
thoroughly the cavalry service, but that of the infantry.” 

The last paragraphs are of more than passing interest, particularly in view of the 
writer’s experience in the field. The cavalry, he deduces, has the same right as the in- 
fantry, in peace time as well as in war, to demand an organization adequate to war 
time—that is, large units, well organized and armed, with all the auxiliaries. He states 
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that the German cavalry suffered in the years preceding the World War, being divided 
into divisional cavalry, and was, as compared with the German infantry, inadequately 
armed. = 

Italy, which experienced little or no war of movement, has held on to the idea, he adds, 
of divisional cavalry, despite the lessons learned by the British, French, and Polish 
mounted arms. The Colonel hastens to question somewhat the predilection for the fire- 
fight, as advocated by the French. His last comments concerning the appearance of com- 
plete Bolshevist cavalry armies in 1922 against the Poles and the Turkish cavalry corps in 
the same year (Asia Minor) amplify still more his belief in the use of the arme blanche 
for the cavalry of the future. 


Revista Militar (Argentina), May, 1924. 

A translation of “The Principles and Methods of Training of the United States 
Army of North America,” which appears in the April number of this review, serves 
as the raison d’étre of Lieutenant Quiroga’s article, “Argentine Artillery.” In glowing 
terms he analyzes various parts of the translated United States Army document, em 
phasizing, under the caption of “Stimulation,” the patriotic ideas underlying the reasons 
for serving the country, and he concludes with these words: “Our (Argentine) Army does 
not ask for gratuities nor money consideration; it only asks for the constant and decided 
support of the nation, in order to fulfill its military mission.” 

In this same number Captain Lavandeira, Argentine Cavalry, concludes his paper on 
“Mounted Infantry.” 

The second part of the article, preceded by the Captain’s remarks on the more 
common accidents and diseases to be met with, outlines certain instruction, in the time 
period recommended, relative to the proposed horse equipment, explaining the use of 
the various parts, their care, cleaning, etc., all in very simple terms. Suggestions are made 
as to making up the saddle pack and a scheme is suggested for carrying the mounted 
infantryman’s weapons and ammunition. He favors carrying the rifle slung across the 
back, from left shoulder to the right side. 

The fourth part of the article concerns the mounted instruction, the work following 
closely the various paragraphs of the drill regulations. The sixth part continues more 
varied work in equitation, both in open and closed riding halls, all mounted exercises 
thus far being with the snaffle bit. 

In the seventh part of the author’s paper, corresponding to the fourth month of 
training, work with the curb bit and spurs is advised, the exercises of the preceding period 
being repeated, and, in addition, he advises the free crossing of varied ground at the 
different gaits, a weekly march of twenty-five kilometers with full field equipment, and the 
swimming of the horses. 


Memorial de Caballeria (Spanish), March, 1924. 


In this issue Captain Durango’s prize essay continues. Intellectual training of 
officers is condensed under the plea for more active and advanced studies, once passed out 
of the various service schools. He proposes initial military training, beginning in the 
secondary schools, and would have it successively in the more advanced ones, and presents 
a general plan for this. In addition, he suggests the formation of a general academy, 
which would specialize in the physical and military education necessary to all arms; 
creation of schools of application for cavalry, infantry, engineers, artillery and quarter- 
master corps, where the specialties incident to the particular arm would be studied; 
changing the schools of fire (artillery, cavalry, and infantry, as they actually exist) to 
tactical schools, and the creation of an advanced war academy, of which the tactical 
schools and general academy would form a part. 

In considering the various officer (professional) sources, the writer’s suggestions 
embody usages very similar to our own, as follows: College graduates to pass through the 
General Academy, take a course of two years, and then to enter, as student second 
lieutenants, the academy of the arm selected, the time to be two years for cavalry, in- 
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fantry, and quartermaster corps, three years for the artillery, and four years for engineers, 
graduation to be dependent upon successful work accomplished and a professional thesis. 
(A considerable amount of elimination is apparent here.) Such student officers to be com- 
missioned first lieutenants on graduation and to then enter their regiments. 

A second source of potential officers would be certain classes from the 
author would have a college degree a requisite for one-year volunteers, selected, of course, 
and for men having less than six years with the colors. These aspirants would enter the 
General Academy and academies of the various arms, as already described, and follow 
Those enlisted men of more than six years’ service to have the degree 


ranks. The 


the regular courses. 
qualification waived, otherwise they would carry on as illustrated. 

Warrant officers of more than ten years’ service to undergo special preparatory 
courses in the military preparatory schools, and then to enter directly their respective 
schools of application, and there to continue courses of two, three, or four periods of six 
months; these to be followed by a year in the establishments, depending upon the re- 
spective arm; employment in the regiment as second lieutenants to follow, and promotion 
to first lieutenant, based upon certain conditions of efficiency, to follow two years later. 

Officers of complement should come, so reasons the author of the essay, from two 
sources; officers of the Regular Army, separated from active service, or from the class 
known as one-year volunteers. Those latter must possess the college degree and to be 
following the second year of career training, not admitting the candidate to this class of 
officer material, except in the arm with the closest connection to his studies. Provision is 
made for yearly training periods, necessarily brief, through an approved cycle. 

As to the officers who would form the territorial group (or second reserve) these, the 
captain suggests, would come from those retired officers whose physical conditions would 
permit them to function, for a period of four years after retirement. In addition, officers 
of complement (first reserve), on attaining an age to be determined by law, would auto- 
matically pass to this mentioned class, to remain there until no longer needed. Also, such 
individuals from the ranks who by their known qualities would be useful for this class 
of reserve officers might also be a potential source of supply. Such class of officers, neces- 
sarily employed in the services of supply, would also be used in certain mobilized national 
industries. 

J. de Bustamente, in the article titled “Advice to Horsebreeders,” first pays deserved 
tribute to the Army Remount and Breeding Association of 1921-1922. He points out 
Andalusia as an example, where sO many mares are bred, and the general custom of 
grazing is followed nearly through the year, a pernicious practice especially in the case 
of growing animals, which need more bone-forming elements in their food. This would 
also apply to the mares in foal, and as the important grazing periods are in the spring, 
when the grasses reach their maximum in nutritive power, and the autumn, with the rains, 
which may, however, be scanty, a condition arises wherein such animals, despite the 
scanty offerings given in the winter, truly suffer hunger. Animals foaled under such 
conditions and condemned to suffer insufficient nourishment during their early years of 
zrowth necessarily are slow in coming to maturity, and then are deficient in stamina. This 
is well evidenced by the fact that cavalry animals are invariably described as Remount 
Animals (where the feeding and care are highly scientific), and those bought and de- 
scribed as open-market purchases. The economic phases are touched upon in a fitting 
manner, the writer understanding that horse-breeding is secondary to crop production. 

Columns of figures appear relative to feeding amounts of approved foods for various 
ages of colts, the comparisons being from French sources. Understanding then, the diffi- 
cuties that beset most breeders, and the various problems encountered, the writer offers 
the suggestion that the problem to be solved is one of nourishing and economical feeding, 
which, in his opinion, may be obtained largely by changing existing systems of grain and 
herbage cultivation. To do this, his idea is, instead of continuing the practice of allowing 
land to lie fallow to gather its strength, to immediately, after harvesting, plant legumi- 
nous crops; these, after replowing under the soil, would provide the necessary nitrogenous 
material so much needed and which would be given forth in grains and grasses with a 
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much more nitrogeneous content. (Cheap fertilizer is one of the important needs of the 
agricultural regions in both the south and southeast of Spain.) 


Memorial de Caballeria (Spanish), April, 1924. 

In this number Captain José Durango, Spanish Cavalry, concludes his prize essay 
on Obtainment of Officer Material for the Army. The first part discusses the promotion 
systems, the writer making broad statements in favor of both promotion by seniority, 
selection, and a combination of the two. He also enumerates certain known disadvantages, 
all of which have been discussed before by our own authorities. If anything, he is dis- 
tinctly against promotion by the first-named method, because no classification scheme 
has been used. 

Actually the method favored is one combining features of both the two named in 
order, the writer being careful to point out certain existing weaknesses inherent in 
promotion by selection. It is interesting to note that Captain Durango does not believe 
that the officer’s efficiency report is a faithful reflection of his physical, moral, and 
intellectual qualities. 

He proposes, then, promotion to captain be by seniority, conditions being satisfied 
as to fitness and to actual troop service, no promotions to be made for war merits. 

For promotion to major he suggests that 75 per cent of the vacancies in grade be 
filled by seniority and 25 per cent by election. In the first case the conditions imposed 
include, aside from an honorable record, certain service with troops, a performance of 
duty while acting as a field officer, and attendance at two field maneuvers, large scale 
while commanding troops. 

Those captains who elect the second method and who comply with the foregoing 
conditions enumerated the author would have enter the tactical schools for one year to take 
a course for majors. 

Those who receive a rating of excellent, very good, or good would then give a lecture. 
theoretical-practical, to the captains and majors of their respective regiments—a lecture 
based upon their personal work in the course. The captains and majors would then 
yote on the promotion of the captain candidate. For those receiving the rating of “good,’ 
the result of the vote, together with lecture, would be forwarded to the office of the chief of 
branch concerned. Then if the vote should be upheld, promotion would follow, or, in case 
a negative decision were reached, the general staff would resolve the matter definitely, 
those receiving a rating of “not apt” for promotion to remain one year in grade without 
promotion. 

For promotion to colonel a similar procedure would be followed, so Captain Durango 
proposes, with the difference that an equal number of vacancies should be filled by 
seniority and by election. 

In the elective scheme, a method similar to that in case of captains would be em- 
ployed. Here, however, those who vote on the candidate for coloneley would be the field 
officers and colonel of the unit. 

Captain Durango adds that his suggestions refer particularly to the combat arms— 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, civil guard, and carabineers. 

For captains and majors proposed for promotion, due to valor, a tribunal would 
judge the acts, together with the officers’ records, and the recommendation made by the 
immediate superior concerned. The final decision in such cases, especially where a 
discrepancy might exist, to be reached by the Supreme War and Navy Council. 

In concluding, this writer, while briefly proposing the plans for promotion to brigadier- 
general, major-general and general, which, with the exception of the first-named grade, 
are all to be by election, emphasizes the fact that war is an instrument of progress, 
and that such progress can only be obtained when the officer classes are cultured and 
capable leaders. 


Memorial de Caballeria (Spanish), May, 1924. 
To Colonel Miguel Ponte y Manso de Ztiniga, Marquise of Béveda, has been awarded 
the second prize of the series of essays by cavalry officers on the theme “Means of Recruit- 
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ment of the Officer Class and Promotions in This Class.” This distinguished officer has 
had a long and varied service in the cavalry, and has only recently returned to duty, after 
a long convalescence from wounds received in the Morocco campaign. Let it be understood, 
also, that Colonel Ponte has the reputation of being extremely frank in his statements. 

Beginning with the statement that “the officer class is the soul of the army,” the 
colonel rapidly pushes forward, with few or no remarks, to what he believes is the keynote 
of the theme: 

The officer class should be composed of officers of combat arms, of the auxiliary 
services, of the complement (reserve), and of an administrative service. 

Resuming, the writer, after describing well-known results of promotion according to 
seniority in the respective branches, believes that the various troublous problems arising 
from the previously mentioned condition can be obviated by a single list in the combat 
arms and in the auxiliary ones. The reasons stated are tersely stated and explained, all 
agreeing with our own ideas of the single list promotion. 

After reviewing the present situation relevant to the procurement of officers, the 
examinations of the aspirants to cadetships, further academic and physical training, he 
comes to the conclusion that this process of selection is not thorough enough, and the 
reasons that are given are varied and quite national. The conclusion arrived at is that 
each candidate for cadetship serve with troops for one year as a soldier, entrance to the 
particular academy being based upon the-aptitude and enthusiasm shown for the military 
service. Then, during the ensuing years at the academy, the cadet should receive a far 
more careful scrutiny as to certain moral virtues than he receives now. Continual 
reference is made to the honor code. In all this the principal mission of the officer is 
impulsion—a fact never to be overlooked. 

Major Bianor Séanchez-Mesas, a well-known equestrian, in discussing some of the 
instructions of the cavalry and equitation pamphlets, which treat of the means to 
stimulate the audacity, coolness, and initiative of young cavalry officers, makes a strong 
plea for polo. 

As Major Sanchez-Mesas states, the work outlined—such as obstacle races, jumping, 
hunts, and cross-country riding—is splendid, but the work is individual, while competitive ; 
but in none of these equestrian sports is disciplined co-ordination taught as in polo. The 
efforts of both American and British cavalry officers are highly praised, particularly in 
view of the long struggle our service has had in order to put polo definitely on the 
army map. 

He definitely indicates the existing difficulties: lack of instructors, lack of suitable 
mounts, and the novelty of the proposition. Major Sanchez-Mesas believes that, as the 
various civilian French polo societies in France helped the mounted units of their army 
to develop instructors in regiments, so, too, would the Royal Spanish Polo Association aid 
the Spanish units to develop skilled instructors. 

As to the second difficulty, the Major is equally ready with this statement: that once 
the game be authorized as an official sport, there will always be good types to be found 
in the various squadrons, and if these be given a methodical training they will be found 
to be fit types indeed. Field officers, however, would have to use vigilance during the 
training of such mounts, just as they now do when certain animals are being prepared 
for the military races and obstacle rides. 

[TRANSLATER’S Note.—A large proportion of the animals of the Spanish cavalry 
units are very well bred, the Anglo-Arab-Spanish type itself being a splendid example of 
the light cavalry horse. ] 

The author quotes Captain Malcor, 10th French Chasseurs, as an authority in pleading 
for animals of the Anglo-Arab type, not alone for their conformation and general qualities, 
but particularly for their aptitude for the gallop. 

Dismissing the third objection as not worthy of comment, the author suggests that 
equipment can be purchased and maintained with the costs prorated among officers, with 
a small special sum from the government. 
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Boletin del Centro Naval (Argentina), November-December, 1923. 


Naval Lieutenant G. Coelho continues his article on “Gas in Modern Warfare.” 
The portion of his paper in this number, Chapter V, describes the standard toxie and 
asphyxiating gases, chlorine being the first treated. Its physical and chemical properties, 
reactions, preparation (decomposition of perchlorides, action of oxidizing agents on 
chloride of hydrogen and electrolysis), method of bioxide of manganese, Deacon’s and 
Weldon’s processes and electrolytic methods for its preparation are graphically described. 
A very interesting part of the paper is that devoted to the manufacture of chlorine at 
Edgewood Arsenal, with excellent photographs and sketches. 


Boletin del Centro Naval (Argentina), January-February, 1924. 

“Gas in Modern Warfare,’ by Naval Lieutenant Coelho, is continued. Phosgene, 
its properties, both physical and chemical, reactions; protection against the gas; its prepa- 
ration and manufacture ; tactical employment of the gas, and a brief résumé of the method 
of filling grenades, as employed at Edgewood Arsenal. 

“Dominion of the Sea, and the Capital Ship,” is a theme based upon Lord Beatty’s 
lecture, by Captain (Navy) Jorge Games. 


Boletin del Centro Naval (Argentina), March-April, 1924. 

In Chapter VII Lieutenant Coelho, Argentine Navy, continues his series of articles 
on gas warfare. The subject commences with mustard gas, an historical résumé, 
touching early experiments by both English and German chemists during the period 
1854 to 1917, inclusive, with especial attention being given to the research work of 
Professor Meyer in 1886. The author then treats of the physical properties of the gas, 
its chemical properties and reactions. 

Methods for detection of mustard gas include the use of selinious acid and the lantern 
trial; also special methods used by the Germans, such as plates covered with a yellow 
chemical substance, composition not known, which, when placed in captured trenches, 
turned black in the presence of the gas. 

The physiological action of the gas is then treated in great part, the author noting 
the effects of perspiration, susceptibility of different parts of the body to the gas, effects 
upon animals, with many attached marginal notes. The tactical uses of the gas are 
then discussed, with copious examples from various sources. 

In concluding his article, Lieutenant Coelho states his belief, that in future wars 
one of the important tactical means of employment of this gas will be the placing of 
huge drums of the gas in the terrain over which enemy troops will march, exploding 
them later, as field mines are exploded. 


Reviews by Captain Royden Williamson, Fifth Cavalry 


Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, February, 1924. 

Nothing in the field of military studies is more impressive than the constancy with 
which European authorities turn to the American War of Secession for the lessons, 
tactical and strategical, it affords. Major Barthelemi’s succinct study of this great 
conflict, which has been running for some time in this magazine, is concluded in the 
February issue. He carries his readers through the campaign of 1864-65 to and including 
the surrender at Appomattox, and discusses in detail Grant’s plan of campaign, which 
resulted in Lee’s final and complete capitulation. 

Grant’s letter of instructions to Butler, dated April 2, 1864, for the employment of 
the latter’s forces south of the James, and his letter of instruction to Meade, Ord, and 
Sheridan, dated March 24, 1865, for the general advance against Richmond and Danville 
are given verbatim. Save for these exceptions, the study is terse and greatly condensed, 
though thoroughly analytical. Statistics of the opposing forces, their man power, organi- 
zation, and losses, are a feature. 

But it is in his deductions of the principles and methods of war as exhibited by 
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Grant and Lee that the unusual value of this study lies. The concluding paragraph of the 
lessons of the wer as Major Barthelemi deduces them, will serve as an example: 

“The army raised by the Confederacy,’ he writes, “was almost always numerically 
inferior; yet it held the Federal forces in check. The Confederate leaders found in the 
element of morale a way to re-establish in their favor the relation of the opposing num- 
bers. In fact: 

“a. The Federals utilized converging lines of maneuver where the effort was divided 
in time and space. The Confederates, on the other hand, held to the active defense, 
maneuvering on interior lines. 

“db. The Confederates were more skillful in maneuver, knowing how to multiply effort 
by rapidity. 

“ce, The Confederates took up positions only to mask their movements or to re- 
establish thereon their defensive front during the course of battle, thus applying the 
principle of economy of force. 

“d. Lee maneuvered nearly always according to the intelligence which he knew how 
to demand of his cavalry. He never permitted his maneuvering space to be violated an: 
he operated with greatest possible mass of his troops, (reunion). 

“e. It was by maneuvering against his enemy’s communications that Lee forced hi: 
adversary to give battle. By proportioning the effort to the obstacle, he turned hi: 
enemy's position. 

“The study of the War of Secession shows the existence of principles of war and their 
application by those who have succeeded in their enterprises. If leaders like Lee and 
Jackson, notwithstanding their knowledge, could not win in the end, although adhering 
to all the rules of war, it was because of the fact that the relation of the required force 
to the moral force (troop value, leadership value) to balance the general relationship of 
the contending forces was too great, exceeding by more than half the numbers contending. 
Hence, it is not astonishing that they were submerged, even as was Napoleon in the 
campaign of 1814.” 

A series of strategical sketches accompanies this illuminating study. 


Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, March, 1924. 

Despite the limitations imposed by Article 160 of the Treaty of Versailles, Germany 
has succeeded in a very modern reorganization of her armed forces, of which the President 
of the Reich is, after the model of the United States, the commander-in-chief. 

The complete scheme upon which this hew German army of 100,000 is based is the 
subject of several interesting pages in this number of the Bulletin. and it is of particular 
significance that, notwithstanding this limitation of the forces, the Cavalry arm remains 
proportionately large and of undiminished importance. Upon a basis of 21 regiments of 
infantry. of three battalions each and one company of minenwerfer, and, in addition, 21 
training battalions, there are not less than 18 regiments of cavalry. These are of four 
squadrons each—sevyen independent squadrons and 18 training squadrons, 

A division of cavalry consists of a headquarters, six regiments, and one group of 5 
batteries of horse artillery equipped with 77 milimeter guns. The 17th cavalry regiment, 
which belongs to the VII Bavarian Division at Munich, is directly under the Heeresleitung, 
or Chief of the Direction of the Army, such that the 3d Cavalry Division consists of but 
five regiments. Uniformly, the sixth squadron of each regiment is divisional cavalry. 

Another similarity to the American service is the adoption of yellow as the distinguish- 





ing color for the Cavalry arm. 

In the domain of major tactics, students will welcome the fourth installment of 
Major Jobé’s study, “Le Principe de la Bataille,” while Captain-Commandant Menzel's essay 
on the employment of cover, drawn from tactical dispositions in the War of 1870 and the 
World War, is of sustaining interest and profit to students of every combatant arm. 


Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, April, 1924. 
The second part of the new French Cavalry Regulations, that part which treats of the 
employment of cavalry, is succinctly, but completely, discussed in this number. And so 
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trenchantly does the reviewer contravert those opponents of the mounted service that one 
cannot refrain from quoting some of his observations and conclusions : 

“During and after the war of 1914-18,” he writes, “the utility of cavalry was greatly 
contested. It was reproached with not having rendered the services expected of it. 

“This bad impression is now almost completely effaced, since the history of the war, 
hecome little by little more exact, has brought to light many facts which show that the 
cavalry did not fail in its peculiar réle. Where it had occasion to intervene, it did so 
with its traditional sting and brought, by its very nature, successes which no other arm, 
less supple, less mobile, less rapid, could have obtained. Often, indeed, its absence was 
greatly regretted in operations where, by its special qualities, it alone might have re- 
established a situation or given the knockout blow to a beaten enemy. 

“What brought the cavalry into disrepute in the beginning of the war was its con- 
ception of combat mounted. Its dash was broken by the fire power of modern arms. 
Consequently it became necessary to reform its procedure of combat, renouncing, save 
in exceptional cases and for small units, the combat mounted for combat dismounted. 
The firearm, hitherto an accessory to the cavalry, supplanted Carme blanche and became its 
principal weapon. 

“As soon as the cavalry was provided with a power of fire reinforced by automatic 
Weapons, armored cars, artillery, aviation, etc., it proved, before the end of the war, that 
it could assure, as formerly, the fulfillment of every mission calling for speed.” 

The new regulations of the French Cavalry thus date from 1923, based upon four 
years of study of the teachings of the war. 

After reviewing the various forms of cavalry employment and its organization under 
these new regulations, the matter of armament, with its imposing array of new powers 
of attack and defense, is discussed. The new system calls for an immensely augmented 
number of automatic arms and, in addition, artillery and infantry cyclists, which afford 
it a great fire power, reinforcing its capacity for combat. In addition to rifles and bayo- 
nets for close combat, it is now furnished, like the infantry, with entrenching tools, gas 
masks, grenades, and every available means of communication, retaining as well the saber 
and pistol for eventual action mounted. 

The organization of the cavalry and the methods of combat imposed by these new 
regulations are such as to fit it to render the greatest of service when and wherever it 
becomes necessary to operate fast, far, and by surprise. 

It is now a fire mass which is able to move over every sort of ground with speed 
deuble that of the infantry and capable of marching 100 kilometers in twenty-four hours. 

Despite its vulnerabilities, gas, horseflesh, cost, ete., it is a tool to be relied upon, 
always upon condition that it is employed with knowledge and address, that it is not 
used up prematurely, but with appreciation of its limitations. What solidity it lacks in 
comparison with the infantry it compensates for by its mobility and speed. 

Perhaps the best endorsement of the utility of cavalry, after all, is to be found in the 
fact that the French infantry regiment is now endowed with a cavalry platoon. 

The study of Major Jobé, “Le Principe de la Bataille,” is concluded in this number. 
As illustrated by the campaigns of both the western and the eastern fronts, the author 
shows how the principle of battle lies in the envelopment of the adversary, either by two 
wings, as in the battle of Tannenberg, by the envelopment of one wing of the enemy, as in 
the battle of the Marne and the battle of Galicia, or by rupture of a part of the adverse 
front where the flanks are inaccessible, as was the case with the Russian center at 
Austerlitz. 

After elaborating this theme through numerous carefully studied examples, “the art 
of war,” Major Jobé concludes, “consists in following a system based upon the geographic 
conditions and the resources of the opposing forces. It should be pursued without let-up, 
to a final success. Any abandonment of the system adopted cannot but lead to incompleie 
results, and any system not adequate to the respective resources of the adversaries leads 
to a dispersion of forces always detrimental and often fatal to the successful conclusion 


a 


of the war.” 
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Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, May, 1924. 

Major tactics again plays a leading réle in this number of this erudite publication ; 
for no sooner is Major Jobé’s profound study, entitled “Le Principe de la Bataille,” con- 
cluded, in the April number, than an equally exhaustive treatise, under the caption, 
* from the pen of a foremost Belgian authority, Lieutenant- 


“L’Enveloppement 4 la Guerre, 
The two articles tie in most 


General Baron de Heusch, is begun with the May issue. 
happily. > 

After exposing the German shortsightedness of abandoning Clausewitz in favor of 
von Schlieffen, in whom they professed to see the inventor of a superior and wholly Teuton 
system of strategy, which was to throw Napoleon in the shade, General de Heusch turns 
to history as the great master to which it is always necessary to appeal to establish a 
thesis, and traces from successive examples of Bonaparte’s campaigns the versatility with 
which the great Corsican employed the principle of envelopment. 

The riposte to envelopment is to operate on interior lines and to attack the enemy 
columns in march, defeating them separately. To accomplish this it is necessary to have 
space and rapid means of communication. The offensives must be such that the assailants 
cannot arrive on the field in time to become mutually supporting. When these conditions 
fail, then maneuver on interior lines may become critical. 

So much for the strategical envelopment which, since armies have become more and 
more numerous and laden with immense material on greatly extended fronts, have little 
space for maneuver, while the aviation makes it possible for the adversary to take note 
of the marches of concentration of groups while they are yet far off. 

As for the tactical envelopment, it has no advantage over any other mode of attack 
save when it is obtained by surprise. 

And from the campaigns of 1805, 1806, Eylau, Friedland, Wagram, 1812 and 1813, 
the author demonstrates his point. He says, in conclusion of this first installment: 
“The operations of envelopment of one or two flanks of an adversary in position are 
space, such that, if these are not fulfilled, they are bound 
attack on a tactical flank, to meet which the adversary 
troops en- 


subject to conditions of time and 
to fail. If it is a matter of an 
almost always succeeds in changing his front, it is the combative value of the 
gaged which is the principle element of success. 

“But if it is a question of envelopment prepared from afar, and which should always 
culminate at the point and at the hour chosen, then the determining element, over and 
above the valor of the troops, is the skill of the chief who conducts the operation.” 

This study is continued. 

Cyclist troops have never found favor in America. 
complete decadence of the bicycle, the rise of Henry Ford, or the conditions of roads in 


Whether through the almost 


this country, there has not seemed a place for them in our service. 

Nevertheless, cavalrymen may read with much profit the account of the réle played 
by such troops in the recent war, as given by Capitaine-Commandant Dujardin, which is 
begun in this number, and reflect upon the part they have and ean fulfill as infantry 


support to cavalry. These troops were destined to aid and reinforce the cavalry in every 


circumstance of the war. 

At the beginning of the campaign the cyclist units attached to the cavalry were 
few. In Belgium and France there was a battalion or group with each of the cavalry 
divisions. This battalion had an effective strength inferior to that of an infantry battalion, 
but the teachings drawn from maneuvers showed that the company was insufficient, while 
the battalion was too large. In Germany battalions of chasseurs in trucks marched with 
the cavalry, furnishing each one cyclist company. The Belgian battalion of carabiniers 


cyclistes per cavalry division in 1914 was 450 rifles; in France a group of chasseurs 


cyclistes was 400 rifles. 

That a cyclist corps can never replace cavalry, the author conclusively demonstrates, 
and cites numerous incidents of their employment in maintenance of his view. Cyclists, 
He strongly supports, on the other hand, 


he points out, are weakest on reconnaissance. 
the value of these troops as constituting a precious aid in fire power in case of combat 
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and in their capacity to take over from the cavalry the duty of guarding roads and posts 
to assure the return of information from the advance patrols. 

The experience of the French cavalry maneuvers in the valley of the Rhone in 
September, 1923, where a light division, provided with every form of modern material, 
caterpillar tractors, armored cars, etc., demonstrated that “the mounted squadrons were 
to be preferred to cyclists, slaves to the road; to caterpillar tractors, less fluid than the 
‘avalry, and to all vehicles not armored, as being very exposed to the effects of surprise.” 

The case of second group of French Chasseurs Cyclistes during the offensive of 
Soissons, in July, 1918, is given as an example of their suppleness over troops in trucks. 
This unit, upon leaving Coupvray, doubled in the night an entire cavalry division, and 
upon leaving Saint-Mard the following evening pushed through a train of camions for 
forty kilometers in single column, which the infantry in trucks could never have done, to 
arrive in time to be certainly and immediately ready for action. 

En résumé, Captain Dujardin holds that the cavalry remains the arm par excellence 
of ground reconnaissance, being best fitted for the task of seeking enemy information ; 
but he believes that cyclist troops aid it in this work in assuring to it, when needed, the 
power of their infantry fire, without in the least hampering the cavalry’s mobility, and 
that, through increase of the number of its units with cavalry, it can permit the cavalry 
commander to withstand what he has most to fear, the sudden arrival against him of 


infantry in trucks. 





Cavaleristisch Tijdschrift (Netherlands), April 1924. 

Use of the Light Brigade.—In this article by Wirix the subject is treated under 
six heads. 

1st. The Air Service, on reconnaissance, informs the Light Brigade of the general 
form of the enemy’s movements, and the latter is to fill in the details. It should get 
into contact with the enemy along as broad a front as possible. It should act by surprise. 
The Light Brigade covers a space of 30 kilometers, more or less, in front of the army, 
while the air reconnaissance extends from 30 to 60 kilometers in front of the army. The 
work is to be done by reconnaissance detachments, supported by the main body of the 
Light Brigade. These detachments must not be held up by small parties of the enemy, 
but must get in contact with his main forces. 

2d. If the Light Brigade is to hold a given line until relieved by infantry, a position 
must be selected that can be easily defended. The Light Brigade must cover a wide 
front. The infantry should be put in the front line, and also the cavalry and cyclists not 
needed for the reserve, which should be as large as possible. 
ear Screening is not of such importance as formerly. If the Light Brigade is to cover 
a troop movement, the same disposition should be made as stated in the preceding para- 
graph, natural cover being utilized. 

4th. During a general action the Light Brigade is placed on one of the wings of the 
army, so that it can move forward or to*the side to strike the enemy’s flank or to protect 
our flank. The infantry and cyclists are put in front and the cavalry kept as a mounted 
reserve. A number of scouting planes should be put at the disposal of the commander 
of the Light Brigade. 

5th. The Light Brigade will be used as a fire reserve only in those rare cases where 
both flanks of the army are inaccessible to the enemy. 

6th. If the enemy retreats, cyclist detachments are to be sent ahead to intercept him; 
at the same time, the rest of the Light Brigade makes a flank attack on as broad a front 
as possible. If our army retreats, the Light Brigade must resist the enemy's light troops. 
It is assumed that in either case the Light Brigade is on one wing of the army. 

The writer believes that a squadron of airplanes should be attached to the Light 
Brigade, to save time in the work of reconnaissance. 

Although modern cavalry often has to fight on foot, it should maintain its distinetiye 
organization and not imitate that of the infantry. / 
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The Rate of March of the Light Brigade, by H. Mathon.—It is a mistake to assume 
that any organization can move as rapidly in war time as it does during maneuvers. 
Before the war, 6 or 7 kilometers per hour was considered a good rate of movement for 
a reconnaissance detachment; but this is altogether too high. 

In 1914 Richthofen’s cavalry marched 119 kilometers in five days and fought one 
engagement (August 22-26). 

The Dutch Light Brigade will probably never have as much room for maneuvering as 
Richthofen did, and must be ready to meet the enemy at any moment. Its gait must be 
governed by that of the slowest units. 

The development of aérial reconnaissance, improved methods of liaison, and the use 
of armored automobiles by reconnaissance detachments are three factors that have 
changed conditions greatly since 1914. 

There is a tendency in the Dutch Army to send cyclist units ahead of the cavalry. 
The cyclists, however, cannot defend themselves if attacked. Hence they must be closely 
followed by cavalry, and in some cases by auto-machine guns and the like. 


The Operations of the French Second Cavalry Corps at Mt. Kemmel, in Flanders. 
April 9 to May 3, 1918 (conclusion), by J. E. Feenstra.—The following points are to be 
specially noted : 

1. Unless used in regular position warfare, the cavalry should maintain its own 
organization and with this its quickness and flexibility of action. 

2. Where all other means of liaison fail, mounted orderlies can get messages through. 
Brilliant work of this kind was done at Mt. Kemmel by the French Cavalry, particularly 
the 2d Cavalry Division. 

3. The staff of a large cavalry unit should be organized in time of peace and should 
be familiar with all problems likely to be met in warfare. The 2d Cavalry Corps was 
confronted with the difficult question of supplying ammunition, food, ete, in immense 
quantities, evacuating wounded, maintaining liaison, police work, ete., while fighting in a 
British sector. Thanks to the training gained during the war, these problems were 


successfully solved. 


Cavaleristisch Tijdschrift (Netherlands), May, 1924. 

The Conquest of Syria, by J. C. Manger Cats.—A description of the fighting in Syria 
from September 18 to October 1, 1918. Has two maps. The Turkish line was, held by 
104,000 men, while General Allenby had 70,000, including four cavalry divisions. 

Allenby concealed his preparations so well that the Turk was taken entirely by 
He was kept on the move by the use of cavalry and horse artillery. Infantry 
The cavalry carried no tents, only one blanket per man, 
In twelve days three of Allenby’s divisions had 


surprise. 
was transported by motor trucks. 
and rations for two or three days. 
covered 320 kilometers and taken 60,000 prisoners, 140 cannon, and 500 machine-guns. 
Thanks to their great dash and the proper use of cavalry charges supported by artillery. 
the English forces lost only 125 dead, 365 wounded, and 43 missing. The Turks were 
hampered by the lack of good cavalry and airplanes. 


Principles for the March Tactics of the Light Brigade, by H. Mathon.—As no such 
organization as the Dutch Light Brigade was employed during the World War, little has 
been written about its use; but, judging from the map exercises and actual maneuvers 
held, the following principles may be advocated : 

1. As a rule, the Light Brigade should march in several columns, with not more 


than three companies of cyclists in one column. 

2. As the cyclists cannot protect themselves, cavalry should be assigned to the cyclist 
columns that march in the first echelon. 

3. As the cyclists have to stay on hard-surfaced roads, the distance between the lines 
of march of the first echelon may be so great that the first columns cannot support each 
other directly in combat: hence each should be able to fight independently and should 


have some artillery available. 
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4+. The second echelon, with which the commander of the Light Brigade marches, as 
a rule, should be close enough to the first echelon to come to its support quickly, but far 
enough behind it to have complete freedom of movement. 

o>. If an enveloping movement is attempted by the second echelon, care should be 
taken that the cyclists do not take roads that lead them too far to the side: they may 
become involved in some other combat. 

G. If the cavalry and horse artillery make an attack on the enemy's flank, a few 
cyclists should join them, to augment the power of fire of the cavalry. 

7. The motor vehicle columns should be assigned such a position in the line of march 
that special protection is not required for them. 

8S. In some cases—for instance, where a defile is to be held—the infantry can be 
sent ahead on foot, and then, after the rest of the brigade has passed through the defile 
and it is no longer necessary to hold it, the infantry follows the rest of the brigade. 

9. The different groups move forward by rushes. 

10. Liaison between the commander of the Light Brigade and the commanders of the 
different groups must be maintained constantly, either by telephone or by radio. 


Cavaleristisch Tijdschrift: (Netherlands), June, 1924. 

The Battle of Lavrov, by Colonel Egon Bar. Waldstiitten, retired—The writer states 
that he has based this article on the report on the combat made by General Lelio 
Spannocchi. 

In the fall of 1914 the Austrians and Germans were driven back by the Russians 
toward the Carpathians. On October 23 Brusiloff made a breach of about 20 kilometers 
between the VII and XII Corps of the Austrian Second Army. The quick arrival of the 
4th Cavalry Division (sent from the Third Army) enabled B6hm-Ermolli to stop the 
Russians. 

On October 18 the 4th Cavalry Division was at Zurawica, north of Przemysl, as 
reserve for the Third Army. On October 24 it was placed at the disposal of the Second 
Army. Between noon of that day and 10 p. m. it marched 52 kilometers in a hard raiia, 
passing through the train of the army. On the next day General von Berndt, in command 
of the 4th Cavalry Division, sent Kopachek’s cavalry brigade and one battery of horse 
artillery to hold the Russians in Lenina Valley. The main body of the cavalry division 
moved to Msaniec, which was reached at 3 p. m., after hard marching over mountain roads. 

On October 26 the cavalry division was ordered to move to Lavrov by the shortest 
route, across the mountains. At 8:30 a. m. von Berndt ordered his division to attack the 
Russians on the heights of Spas. Kopechek was ready to join the attack when the main 
body came up. Because it seemed that there was a better chance of making an enveloping 
movement, the order for attack was countermanded at 11 a. m. and the troops ordered 
to hold the Javorniska-Hill 723-Leninavka line. On the night of October 26 it was 
reported that a detachment under Krautewald was being rushed toward the breach in the 
line, but could not arrive before the morning of the 27th. 








Polo 


THE JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP 
At Rumson, N. J., August 16th, the Junior Polo Championship of the United States 
was won by the strong Midwick team of California, when it defeated the Rockaway team 
by a score of 16 to 3. 
The results of the games prior to the finals were as follows: 


DERI EIOUE. “nic bo souc caw wane anawew 9 ive CBR (0) ae aes Set ee rm Pas ba} 
PEE) ease deeb osice es ssies ces > hao 12 RE RUMINMAPEL | Saha se'e:s:c:b.5's Sea do alow e-o eee ee 7 
RRO sox cksks se bees esacueeec es 14 PAPA WADOOK. 2555.08.55 0585 os bie eas 2 
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In the game between the Army and Rockaway the line-ups were as follows: 


ARMY POSITIONS ROCKAWAY 
Beeson As HI. WAiRON. 66 5 icc eeewnsws 0s SaldGan seas Secue wees see R. Penn Smith, Jr. 
Captain A. H. Gerhardt.......... PA cca habe hake sen dessa sasiceene Raymond Belmont 
Major J. 1. DEVETS. «2.20 + 5.0.0 Sgag  e SAS ea Ste are ora ..J. Cheever Cowdin 
MegOr EAS BPAIG oso 55:35 04 5.600% 8 ROAR Se Ine oe or a Dr. J. R. Richards 


After the completion of the Junior Championship Tournament, the Army team played 
in the Herbert Memorial Cup Tournament, which it won by defeating the Rumson Ele- 
phants by a score of 16 to 10. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT TEAM AT PHILADELPHIA 

On May 19 a War Department polo team, composed of Major J. C. Montgomery, No. 1; 
Lieutenant C. C. Jadwin, No. 2; Major J. K. Herr, No. 3, and Major H. D. Higley, No. 4, 
invaded Bryn Mawr and Philadelphia to take part in four tournaments, three of which, 
the Wooten Challenge Cup, the Bryn Mawr Cups, and the President’s Cup were won by 
the War Department last year, the Morrell Fund Cup being the only event not won. This 
spring, 1924, all were won by the War Department team except the President’s Cup. 

On May 19 the War Department team won the first game of the Wooten Challenge 
Cup from a low-goal Bryn Mawr Freebooter team by the score of 23-10, the latter being 
handicap. May 23 saw the semi-final of the same tournament, in which game the War 
Department team won by a score of 25-10 against the weak Penllyn team, the 10 goals 
being handicap. 

The finals of the above tournament were not played until June 24, due to rain and 
the fact that other preliminary games were played in between. The War Department 
won this tournament by defeating the Bryn Mawr team by the score of 10-9. The latter 
was a 14-goal team, composed of G. H. Earle, No. 1; W. S. Stokes, No. 2; B. McFadden, 
No. 3, and A. Smith, No. 4. The game went 4% minutes of an extra period. This victory 
gave the War Department team two legs on the Wooten Challenge Cup. It will be noted 
that in the first two games of this tournament the War Department team ran wild and 
scored 48 goals without being scored on. 

On May 31 the War Department team played its first game of the Bryn Mawr Cups 
Tournament and defeated the Philadelphia Country Club team by the score of 15-7, after 
giving it three goals. In this game Lieutenant-Colonel N. E. Margetts replaced Major J. K. 
Herr, as the latter was playing in the International Trial games being played at the 
Philadelphia Country Club. The above game put the War Department in the finals of 
the Bryn Mawr Cups against the Bryn Mawr team, which game was won by the War 
Department in the ninth period by the score of 10-9. Both teams played on the flat, as 
their handicaps were the same. Mr. W. Randolph substituted for Mr. G. Earle, who had 
received a previous injury. In this game Major Montgomery’s mount fell during the 
seventh period, Major Montgomery falling on his shoulder and fracturing his collar-bone. 
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He was removed to the hospital, but managed to return to Washington that same evening 
with the rest of the team. 

The War Department's first game in the Morrell Fund Cup Tournament was on June 
10 against the Rumson four, which was composed of W. C. Jones, Jr., General Borden, 
C. Leonard, and J. F. Johnson, Jr. The War Department won this game by the score of 
11-9, after giving away three goals. In speaking of this game, the press stated that “the 
Army four featured through their wonderful knowledge of each other’s style of game. 
When Higley had occasion to dribble the ball, Major Herr or Jadwin generally retreated 
to the back position. It was also the same with the other players when they advanced 
with the ball out of their positions, a game that is hard to beat, especially against such 
an evenly balanced aggregation as this Army four.” On June 18 the War Department 
went into the finals of this tournament against the same Bryn Mawr team and, after 
giving it one goal handicap, won by a score of 13-8. This victory gave the War Depart- 
ment team its first leg on the Morrell Fund Cup, as this cup was not won last year. 

On June 7 the War Department played its first game in the President's Cup Tourna- 
ment, at the Philadelphia Country Club, against a 13-goal team, Green River. Playing 
on this team were W. Seligman, W. Randolph, O. Lehman, and C. S. Lee. Giving Green 
River two goals handicap, the War Department won from them by the score of: 18—4. 
This game put the War Department into the finals against Bryn Mawr, which won by 
the score of 6-5. 

From the above it will be seen that the War Department team has made a very 
creditable showing at Philadelphia and Bryn Mawy for the last two years. Last spring 
it won 8 out of 9 games played and three out of the four tournaments, making a grand 
total for the last two years, at Philadelphia, of a string of 16 victories out of 18 games 
and six out of eight tournaments. 

The above War Department team has been broken up, as Major Herr has been 
ordered to Fort Riley, Major Higley to Fort Sill, and Major Montgomery to Fort Hua- 
chuca. However, there are many strong players on duty in Washington now, and the 
War Department will be well represented next spring. Among those now playing tri- 
weekly at Potomac Park are Colonel C. 8S. Babcock, Lieutenant-Colonel N. E. Margetts, 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. V. Morris, Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Baer, Major T. J. Johnson, 
Major Cortlandt Parker, Major J. B. Coulter, Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce Palmer, Captain 
R. Walsh, Captain R. Wipprecht, Captain H. O. Richardson, and Lieutenant C. C. Jadwin. 


SUMMER TOURNAMENT AT COLORADO SPRINGS 


The result of the tournament held at Colorado Springs during June and July was a 
triumph for the Fort Sam Houston Polo Team, which won every event. The results of 
the games in which this team participated were as follows: 


BroADMOOR CUP (HANDICAP) 


Fort Sam Houston........... 18 (5) Port: Leavenworths:...n...ccescese 4 
Fort Sam Houston........... 11 (3) OOlOrado: SOPs ae ssiescec isis Shes 


FoxHALL KEENE Cup (HANDICAP) 
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MARLAND TROPHY (FLAT) 
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TOURNAMENT AT FORT D. A. RUSSELL 


During the latter part of June the 13th Cavalry held a very successful Polo Tourna- 
ment at Fort D. A. Russell, which was commented on by the Post Commander as follows: 

“This was the best-conducted polo tournament I have ever seen. The splendid high- 
handicapped teams from Colorado Springs, Fort Riley, and Fort Leavenworth gave ex- 
hibitions of the highest type of polo and sportsmanship, which made a great impression 
on the younger players of the 13th and 14th Cavalry, whose subsequent playing was 
marked by great improvement. 

“The conduct and bearing of the individual members was satisfactory in the extreme. 
They made an exceptionally good impression in the post and in the city. All credit is 


due Colonel Boniface and his assistants.” 


THE PHILIPPINE CIRCUIT CHAMPIONSHIP 


The Philippine Circuit Championship Tournament held at Manila, TP. I.. June 8-19, 
1924, was won by the 26th Cavalry “A” team. 

The tournament was held at the Manila Polo Club and the teams participating were 
the Manila Polo Club Greens, Manila Polo Club Yellows, Fort William McKinley, 24th 
Field Artillery, 26th Cavalry “A,” and 26th Cavalry “B.” 

The results of the games were as follows: 


Manila Polo Club Yellows......... 8 Manila Polo Club Greens.....:...- 7 


Dee SORVRUTY TA) occwsc sce nsseicws 9 Zet WRCIG ATMCIG ar5 5 cist ccc ewes + 
woe Aewery (ES) coco vases sk eens 10 Fort William McKinley........... 3 
morn SORVONY UB) 6 ciciikicccccss cae 10 2G ACAVOIES. ATS) S.2 cise cseawes 5 
ee NEES DoS 5G wis se sw ivie 205 9 Manila Polo Club Yellows......... + 


NINTH CORPS AREA POLO CHAMPIONSHIP 


A polo tournament was held under the auspices of the Boise Polo Club, at Boise, 
Idaho, May 30 to June 11, 1924, at which were decided the Ninth Corps Area Polo Cham- 
pionship and the Northwestern Polo Championship. 

Four teams participated, the Boise Polo Club (civilian), 15th Cavalry (Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyoming), 10th Field Artillery (Camp Lewis, Washington), and the 7th Infantry 
(Vancouver Barracks). 

The Ninth Corps Area Championship was won by the 15th Cavalry, which defeated 
both of the other Army teams. The 15th Cavalry lost the first game of the tournament 
to the Boise team, and in playing off for the Northwestern Championship they were again 
defeated by the Boise team. 

The 13th Cavalry team played a very good brand of polo, displaying the best team- 
work of any of the Army teams at the tournament. Their mounts were not noticeably 
superior to those of the other two Army teams and their games were won through better 


teamwork and more heady play than that of their opponents. 

















The National Guard 


FIFTY-FIRST CAVALRY BRIGADE—New York National Guard 


Brigadier-General Mortimer D. Bryant, Commanding 


The brigade, less the 102d Cavalry, New Jersey National Guard, and plus the Pro- 
visional Squadron of the Ist New York Cavalry, comprising, therefore, all the units of 
the New York National Guard Cavalry, performed its field training at Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vermont, this year again, July 5-20, after an absence of two years. 

By evening of Sunday, July 6, all of the organizations had completed their detrain- 
ing and were settled under canvas on the camp ground west of the post. Frame mess 
shacks and shower baths were provided for the comfort of the men. 

Kach organization brought its own horses (Government, private, and hired), and the 
number available was sufficient to mount the entire brigade. 

On Monday morning an intensive schedule of field training commenced, which, by 
the end of the tour, progressed to include the school of the regiment. 

Two tactical rides were held for all officers of the brigade, regimental, and squadron 
staffs. These rides were held under the direction of Major C. L. Stevenson, who returned 
to the brigade from Fort Riley as an instructor for the camp. 

Record course in rifle marksmanship was fired by all troops except the 51st Machine- 
Gun Squadron, which held machine-gun practice at 1,000-yard and 600-yard ranges. One 
of the best scores made in the brigade was by the Commanding General, who qualified 
as expert rifleman. 

A field maneuver was held July 17 and 18, the 101st Cavalry making its overnight 
camp on Mallett’s Bay, and a Provisional Regiment, composed of the 51st Machine-Gun 
Squadron and Provisional Squadron, Ist Cavalry, on Shelburne Bay. The two regiments 
maneuvered on the morning of July 18 with Fort Ethan Allen as their objective. 

Several polo games were played on the post polo field, the results being as follows: 
Second Squadron, 101st Cavalry, defeated Ist Squadron, 101st Cavalry; 51st Machine- 
Gun Squadron defeated Ist Squadron, 101st Cavalry; 51st Machine-Gun Squadron de- 
feated 2d Squadron, 101st Cavalry; Instructors’ Team defeated the 2d Squadron, 101st 
Cavalry. 

Two mounted reviews were tendered during the encampment—one to Major-General 
Charles Berry, Commanding General, N. Y. N. G., and one to Lieutenant Governor F. 8. 
Billings, of Vermont, and Adjutant General Johnson, 

On Wednesday, July 16, the Second Annual Horse Show of the Brigade was held in 
a specially constructed ring near the camp. Unfortunately, a rainstorm marred the show, 
but notwithstanding there were some excellent performances. The success of the show 
was largely due to the untiring efforts of Major Kenneth Townson, of Rochester, and his 
show committee. Blarney Boy, of the Brigade Headquarters Troop, was the winner of 
the Show Championship, and the Buffalo Troop won the Point Trophy. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty entries were received for the show, among those entering outside the 
brigade being the 38d Cavalry and 7th Field Artillery. 

The Brigade Show is held annually, wherever. the two weeks’ encampment takes 
place, and it is desired that all officers and men of the Regular service, National Guard, 
or the O. R. C. know that they are cordially invited to make entries in the show whenever 
circumstances permit. 

The entertainment activities of the camp consisted of nightly band concerts and 
moving pictures and one evening of vaudeville and boxing. Passes were issued from 
Saturday noon of the 12th to Sunday night, the 13th. Many of the men took advantage 
of this leave to visit surrounding resorts. 
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The brigade wishes to express in these columns its appreciation for the hearty co- 
operation extended by the officers and men stationed at Fort Ethan Allen, especially 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Holliday, 7th Field Artillery Commandant, and Captain Rob- 
ert Bathhurst, 7th Field Artillery Adjutant, and by the following officers of the Regular 
Cavalry attached to the brigade as instructors: Lieutenant-Colonel Sayles, Majors New- 
man, Robenson, Stevenson, and Clifford and Captains Besse and Cullinane. 

The entraining for home stations commenced on Saturday morning, and by late after- 
noon every unit had cleared Fort Ethan Allen. The two weeks’ encampment was declared 
the most successful and enjoyable the New York Cavalry has ever attended. 


FIFTY-SIXTH CAVALRY BRIGADE 
Brigadier-General Jacob F. Wolters, Texas National Guard, Commanding 


The Texas units of the 56th Cavalry Brigade, part of the 23d Cavalry Division, con- 
sisting of Headquarters and Headquarters Troop, 56th Cavalry Brigade, 112th Cavalry, 
and 56th Machine-Gun Squadron, held their annual encampment of field training and 
instruction at Camp Stanley, Texas, July 7-21, inclusive. The 111th Cavalry (New Mex- 
ico), a part of the brigade, was at the same time in camp at Fort Bliss, Texas. 

General Wolters, accompanied by Captains Clifford A. Eastwood, Cavalry D. O. L., 
and John O. Lawrence, Cavalry D. O. L., rode horseback from Houston to Fort Sam 
Houston, via Old Spanish Trail. The ride was made according to one of the tables of 
the Cavalry School—-walk 1 minute, trot 11 minutes, lead 7 minutes, trot 10 minutes, 
ride 8 minutes, trot 10 minutes, halt 1 minute, walk 12 minutes; rate, 5.1 miles per hour. 
The table was rigidly adhered to, and although the temperature was approximately 100°, 
and some days higher, 40 miles per day were covered and a total distance made of 227 
miles. The officers and their mounts reached Fort Sam Houston in first-class condition. 

An advanced program and schedule of training and instruction was carried out to 
the letter during the encampment. The instructors on duty were: Major Victor S. Foster, 
senior instructor; Captain Henry McE. Pendleton, Captain Clifford A. Eastwood, and 
Captain John O. Lawrence, assistant instructors. These officers have been on duty with 
the 56th Cavalry Brigade for approximately two years, and the officers and men of the 
command have become very much attached to them. Major Foster, after the encamp- 
ment, was relieved in order to attend the War College. Captain Pendleton has been de- 
tailed as senior instructor, and Captain Perry E. Taylor has been ordered to report for 
duty with the organizations, with station at Dallas. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Davis spent two days at the encampment, during which 
time he delivered two lectures. one illustrated with slides and moving pictures, on 
Allenby’s campaign. These lectures were both interesting and instructive. 

The interesting feature of this encampment was that the organizations had fired the 
rifle on range at home stations and therefore were not required to go on the range during 
the encampment. All concerned attribute the absolute unanimity of the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by all members of the command to the elimination of this, which is always a 
burdensome duty to National Guardsmen at an encampment. Another interesting feature 
of the encampment was that approximately 75 per cent of the men who attended the 
camp in 1923 were in attendance upon this camp; 82.5 per cent of the enlisted strength 
of the command attended the encampment and only two officers, on account of sickness, 
were not present. 

The encampment was visited by Major-General Ernest Hinds, 8th Corps Area Com- 
mander; Colonel John F. Preston, Chief of Staff; Colonel Paul A. Wolf, officer in charge 
National Guard affairs. The entire command, its equipment and records, were inspected 
during the encampment by Lieutenant-Colonel Dan Tompkins, Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment. Many other Regular Army officers from Fort Sam Houston visited the encamp- 
ment. Governor Pat M. Neff also visited the camp and watched the troops work out 
advance-guard problems by squadrons. 
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110th CAVALRY, MASSACHUSETTS NATIONAL GUARD 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dana T. Gallup, Commanding 


During the spring of 1924 the lieutenant-colonel and part of the regimental staff of 
the 110th Cavalry were recognized by the War Department. Prior to that, while all of 
the regiment that was organized was assigned to Massachusetts, there was no telling 
where the balance might be sent. Shortly before the tour of camp duty, orders came out 
placing the organization on a strictly regimental basis, instead of, as before, on the basis 
of a squadron with headquarters and service troops attached. The men of the regiment 
are looking forward to the time, which all hope will be soon, when the second squadron 
will be authorized, giving Massachusetts a full regiment of cavalry. 








Colors of rroth Cavalry, Massachusetts N. G. 


For the second time the Massachusetts cavalry spent their tour of camp duty on the 
old Rhode Island camp grounds at Quonset Point, on the west shore of Narragansett Bay. 
Troop C and Headquarters Troop took the horses over the road, making three marches 
of a little over twenty miles each. Troop A met them in Providence and took the Rhode 
Island cavalry horses to camp. The Connecticut horses were sent up by train. This was 
in pursuance of the policy established last year by the three States in pooling their 
cavalry horses for the tours of camp. This results in a great saving in expense to the 
Government and a great deal more satisfaction from the point of view of training. Even 
the worst horses in each group were at least bridle-wise, which could not be said of all 
the horses, when it was necessary to hire them in order to mount all the men. 

Special emphasis during the camp period was laid on the work of cavalry patrols. 
This culminated in a maneuver, near the end of camp, in which, on a frontage of about 
ten miles, the squadron successfully covered all roads leading to camp. 

Plans are now under way for the third annual 110th Cavalry Horse Show, which 
will be held at the Commonwealth Armory September 24, 25, 26, and 27. Last year there 
were well over four hundred entries in the show, mostly of local horses. With the show 
coming this year between the Springfield and Brockton shows, there is every prospect 
that this number will be materially increased and that many horses from out of the 
State will be entered. 

The 110th Cavalry was given the honor of being the first unit of the Army to escort 
the world fliers after their arrival on United States soil. A squadron of airplanes had 
met them about fifty miles up the coast and escorted them into Boston. A battalion of 
the 13th Infantry formed a guard of honor as they stepped ashore, but did not escort 
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them. The fliers then went direct to their hotel, where they were met by a composite 
troop from the 110th Cavalry and escorted to the State House, where they were met by 
the Governor and representatives of the Legion, the 26th Division, the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company, and the Boston Chamber of Commerce. They then went to the 


City Hall and met the mayor and returned to their hotel. 


HEADQUARTERS TROOP, 103d CAVALRY, PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL 
GUARD 


Headquarters Troop, 103d Cavalry, gave its Second Annual Inter-Platoon meet at the 
Cavalry Armory, 32d and Lancaster Avenue, on Monday night, June 30, The Staff Pla- 
toon won by three events to two over the Communication Platoon, but the meet was in 
reality most closely contested and was “nip and tuck” until the Obstacle Race was won 
by Sergeant Ramon J. Cabrera, of the Staff Platoon. This meet is an annual affair and 
each platoon has a leg on the Captain F. E. Spohn Cup, the Communication Platoon 
having won in 1925. 

The first event, a competitive exhibition of the Manual of Arms, was won by the 
Communication Platoon, Lieutenant Charles T. Cabrera commanding and Sergeant Louis 
f. Narbonne, platoon sergeant. 

The second event, competitive shelter-tent pitching, wherein alignment counted 40 
per cent, substantiality 40 per cent, and time 20 per cent, was captured by the Staff 
Platoon, Lieutenant Donald C. Rowe commanding and Sergeant Ramon J. Cabrera, pla- 
toon sergeant. 

The third event, mounted wrestling, teams of S men each, was won by the Staff 
Platoon. 

The next two events, not counting in competition, were a demonstration of a dis- 
mounted attack by the Staff Platoon. They were fired on and advancing by rushes, two 
squads covering the advance of the third by rifle fire. The assumed strong point being 
taken, the Communication Platoon immediately rushed out with switchboard and _ field 
telephones, thus establishing two trunk lines to the two representative Squadron Head- 
quarters, which would function in the field. At the same time the Radio and Panel Sec- 
tion of the Communication erected the field wireless. 

A mounted tug of war evened the count for the Communication Platoon after the two 
platoons, each pulling the opposite way, had had three hotly contested bouts. 

An obstacle race followed. Sergeant Ramon J. Cabrera won the event and the match 
for the Staff Platoon. 

Captain George Goodyear, the Regular Army Cavalry instructor, then presented the 
cup to the winning platoon, complimenting both platoons on the excellence of their work 


and the splendid spirit shown. 
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The Organized Reserves 


65th CAVALRY DIVISION HORSE SHOW AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT 


The First Horse Show and Military Tournament of the 65th Cavalry Division Asso- 
ciation was held at the International Amphitheater, U. S. Yards, Chicago, May 9 and 10, 
1924, the horse show being put on the evenings of the 9th and 10th and the military 
cournament the afternoon of Saturday, the 10th. 

The show, and particularly the military tournament, was designed to inspire in the 
youth of Chicago a spirit of patriotism, to promote preparedness, and to combat the 
Pacifist propaganda which has been carried on in all parts of the country recently. 

That interest in our four-footed friends and man's most faithful companion has net 
been diminished by steel and gas was proven by the enthusiastic audience which filled 
the large amphitheater. Every one of the 4,000 seats were sold out for Saturday evening's 
performance, and the 82 boxes were filled with Chicago’s best society and military and 
horse lovers. 

The military organizations co-operating and participating in the show were 14th 
CS. Cavalry, 14th U. S. Field Artillery, 2d U. S. Infantry, 122d and 124th Field Artillery 
Regiments, Illinois National Guard, and the 162d Infantry, [Illinois National Guard. 

Troop A, of the 14th U. S. Cavalry, noted throughout the Army for its dash, daring. 
and skill, at each performance gave a thrilling exhibition of Cossack and Roman riding, 
and jumps over living hurdles. Each evening performance was closed with the spectac- 
ular jumps through the fire hurdle, the lights being turned off and the troops racing at 
breakneck speed through the flaming hoops of fire. 

The Military Tournament on Saturday was arranged with a view to stimulate inter- 
est in the Citizens’ Military Training Camp. The events furnished to the uninitiated an 
opportunity to see what our soldiers are doing toward preparing themselves to defend 
the country when necessary. 

The winners of first places were: 

Three-gaited mare or gelding.—Dude; owner and rider, Myles Camaven. 

Officers’ charger.—The Gray Parson, owned and ridden by Captain W. Dirk Van Ingen. 

Light-weight class.—Great Scott; owner, O. W. Lehmann; rider, A. Colina. 

Ladies’ saddle horse.—Chloe Malone; owner, Mrs. James G. Alexander; rider, Miss 
Robertson. 

Five-gaited open—kEImay; owner, Elias Mayer; rider, E. D. Moore. 

Riding teams (walk, trot, and canter).—-—Wildflower; Mrs. J. M. Harris, owner and 
rider, and Lady Mary; owner, Fred J. Hisgen, Jr.; rider, B. Benson. 

Amateur hunting class (eight four-foot jumps).—Dr. Buckner; owner, Captain W. D. 
Van Ingen; rider, Miss “Blinks” Thomas. 

Children’s class —Princess Leona; owner and rider, Miss Marion M. Carter. 

Chicago equestrian event-—Entry; owner, Fred J. Hisgen, Jr.; rider, Miss Lucile Riser. 

Troopers’ mounts.—Coalci, Troop C, 14th Cavalry. 

Ladies’ saddle horse—Chloe Malone; owner, Mrs. James G. Alexander; rider, Miss 
Robertson. 

Middle or heavy-weight hunters —Wee McGregor; owner, O. W. Lehmann; rider, Joe 
Bernofo. 

Three-gaited—The Dude; owner and rider, Myles Camaven. 

Five-gaited open—Elmay; owner, Elias Mayer; Ed. Moore, rider. 

Performance class.—The Gray Parson; owner and rider, Captain W. D. Van Ingen. 

Combination harness and saddle horses.—Blue Grass; owner, Mrs. Rodger Pember- 
ton: rider, D. E. Holman. 

Ladies’ hunters —Underfire; owner, O. W. Lehmann; rider, Miss “Blinks” Thomas. 

Gaited class (stallion, mare, or gelding).—Blue Grass; owner, Mrs. Rodger Pemberton. 
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Hunter pair class —Wee McGregor; owner, O. W. Lehmann; rider, Arthur Colina; 
and Landsdown; owner, O. W. Lehmann; rider, Joe Colina. 

On the whole, the show was a success, even beyond the hope of the members of the 
Association. It excelled all similar events in the past and has put the 65th Cavalry 
Division on the map as the livest unit of the Organized Reserves. 


311th CAVALRY—San Antonio, Texas 


Eighteen officers of the 311th Cavalry and Headquarters, 156th Cavalry Brigade, 
completed a most successful camp of instruction at Fort Clark, Texas, during the period 
July 1-15. The success of the camp was due to the untiring efforts the camp commander, 
Colonel Wallace B. Seales, 5th Cavalry, ably assisted by Lieutenant-Colonel O. P. M. 
Hazzard, senior instructor, and the officers of the staff of the 1st Cavalry Brigade, the 
5th Cavalry, and the 1st Machine-Gun Squadron. Each Reserve officer was attached to 
an appropriate unit of the 5th Cavalry, where he learned the routine duties of his grade, 
commanded the unit at all drills, ceremonies, and tactical exercises, under the instruction 
of the Regular officers of the units concerned. The methods of instruction and the demon- 
strations staged by the troops at Fort Clark represented the last word in the handling 
of cavalry as evolved by the 1st Cavalry Division. All of the Reserve officers present 
were very enthusiastic about the methods pursued and expressed the hope that the camp 
of instruction for next year would be held again at Fort Clark. 


322d CAVALRY—Des Moines, Iowa 


The unit training camp for the 322d Cavalry (66th Cavalry Division), at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, July 13-27, was attended by 51 officers, the senior being the regimental com- 
mander, Colonel H. H. Polk, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

The training schedule this year contained a feature greatly appreciated by the Re- 
serve oflicers, in that the latter were given an opportunity to function in command appro- 
priate to their respective grades. They were attached to the 2d Cavalry during the entire 
camp, which included phases of routine garrison training, in the field, and on the march. 

The facilities of the Cavalry School and of Fort Riley were made available to the 
Reserve officers, whose interest and appreciation never abated. The exceptionally helpful 
and courteous attitudes of General Edward L. King, commandant of Fort Riley, and of 
the camp, and of Colonel George Williams, commanding officer of the 2d Cavalry, were 
invariably reflected in all their assistants and subordinates. Friendliness and cordiality 
characterized the personal and official relations among the Regular and Reserve officers 
to a degree impossible to surpass. 

The officers of the 2d Cavalry gave a reception to the Reserve officers, who responded 
with a smoker. Polo, cross-country riding, picnics, and swimming parties were popular 
diversions during the camp. All Regular Army officers on duty with the 66th Cavalry 
Division attended the camp, including Lieutenant-Colonel W. L. Luhn, Cavalry, Chief of 
Staff of the Division, and Captain Joseph L. Philips, Cavalry, D. O. L., Executive Officer, 
322d Cavalry. The camp was inspected by Major-General George B. Duncan, Command- 
ing General, Seventh Corps Area. 

The location of the Cavalry School at Fort Riley gives Reserve Cavalry officers of 
the Seventh Corps Area a great advantage in the matter of facilities for training that 
are not equaled elsewhere, and it remains the earnest hope of all who attended the camp 
that future camps will continue to be held there. 
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Regimental Notes 


SECOND CAVALRY (CAVALRY SCHOOL REGIMENT)—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel George Williams, Commanding 


On May 31, 1924, Colonel C. A. Romeyn relinquished command of the regiment and 
reported for duty at Headquarters, 1st Corps Area, as Chief of Staff, 94th Division. After 
two very successful years under Colonel Romeyn, the entire regiment feels his loss most 
keenly. and every officer and man in the regiment wishes him satisfaction and success in 
his new duties. 

Troop F, Captain Palmer commanding, made a 350-mile march to Lincoln, Nebraska 
and return and took part in a civic program held there May 22, 23, 24, and 25. 

Regimental Day, the eighty-eighth anniversary of the organization of the regiment, was 
celebrated May 23 by a horse show, in which all of the organizations present participated. 
The Headquarters Troop, winning the greater number of points, became the custodian of 
the Regimental Cup for the coming year. 

Troop E, Captain McDonald commanding, marched to Alta Vista for the purpose of 
taking part in the American Legion 4th of July celebration at that place. The troop 
gave an exhibition of jumping, mounted gymnastics, and various other phases of cavalry 
training. About 2,000 people attended and pronounced the show a great success. 

One platoon of Troop G, Lieutenant Wofford commanding, marched to Manhattan and 
participated in a colonial pageant, held on July 4th, representing the bodyguard of 
President Washington. The troopers donned the uniform of Colonial troopers, receiving 
enthusiastic applause from a large crowd. 

Troop C, Captain Byrne commanding, left the post July 8 for Fort Leavenworth, 
to take part in the C. M. T. C. held there. The troop returned to the post on September 8, 
completing the 140-mile march in excellent condition. 

The officers of the 66th Cavalry Division were attached to the regiment from July 14 
to 26, and participated in the drills, marches, and maneuvers held during that time. 
They gained practical experience in the handling of troops by actually assuming com- 
mand of the units during various phases of the training. A feeling of friendship and 
a spirit of co-operation between the officers of the regiment and the reserve officers was 
developed to a marked degree during the time they served together. 

The following extract of the report of the unit training of the 322d Cavalry exempli- 
fies this spirit: 

HEADQUARTERS 322p CAVALRY, 66TH CAVALRY DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING OFFICER 
1215 Hipree BuILpInc, DES MOoINEs, Iowa, August 1, 1924. 

Subject : Report on Unit Training Camp, 322d Cavalry, Fort Riley, Kansas, July 13-27, 
1924. 

To: Commanding General, Seventh Corps Area, Army Building, Omaha, Nebraska 
(Through Chief of Staff, 66th Cavalry Division). 

3. (f)—Treatment and Friendly Relations—Both personally and officially, the atti- 
tude of the officers of the Cavalry School and of the 2d Cavalry was friendly, cordial, and 
helpful, and the possibility of relations more friendly than those that at all times existed 
is difficult to conceive. The Commandant of the Cavalry School and the Commanding 
Officer of the 2d Cavalry were exceptionally courteous and helpful, and their attitudes were 
invariably reflected in all their respective assistants and subordinates. A more favorable 
impression of the Regular Army has never been obtained by the Reserve Officers of any 
camp than prevailed in this one. 

H. H. Pork, 
Colonel, 322d Cavalry. 

During the summer the regimental band has made trips to the following towns 
within the State, furnishing music for various civic programs and American Legion 
celebrations: Clay Center, Beloit, Manhattan, Green and Barnes. One trip was made to 
Milford, where the concert was broadcasted. 
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The regiment was paraded July 19 in honor of the Reserve Officers, at which time 
the Regimental Cup won by Headquarters Troop on Regimental Day was presented to 
Lieutenant Thornburgh. The Reserve officers and the officers of the garrison witnessed 
the parade, after which a buffet luncheon in honor of the Reserve officers was served at 
the Regimental Club. 

The Regimental Polo team, consisting of Colonel Williams (1), Captain Creed (2), 
Lieutenant Wofford (3), Lieutenant Baker (4), and Lieutenant Holbrook, made the 
first trip away from the post in three years, when it went to Fort Snelling. Minn., to 
participate in a tournament held there August 7-12, bringing back with them the Northwest 
Tournament Cup. On the return trip the team stopped at Des Moines, lowa, playing two 
games with the Wakonda Country Club. The members of the team were unanimous in 
their praise of the kind and courteous treatment accorded them, both by the military per- 
sonnel of Fort Snelling and the citizens of St. Paul and Des Moines. 

Headquarters Troop, under the command of Lieutenant Thornburgh, executed a night 
problem on August 19 in the vicinity of Cameron Spring. The problem assumed the 2d 
Cavalry to be holding an outpost line of a brigade. The troop estalished wire communica- 
tion from the supports to regimental and brigade headquarters and radio communication 
with the latter. Tests were conducted to determine the comparative speed of trans- 
mitting messages by mounted courier and by wire and radio. 

General Pershing paid a farewell visit to the post on August 25. The Second Squadron, 
under command of Major J. K. Brown, acted as his escort upon his entrance into and 
departure from the reservation. The regiment was inspected dismounted, and was thei 
marched to the Ek. and R. Theater, where the retiring Chief of Staff gave a farewell address. 

The following letter of commendation was received after the departure of General 
Pershing : 
THe CAVALRY SCHOOL, OFFICE OF THE COMMANDANT 
Fort Ritky, KANSAS, August 26, 1924. 

Subject: Commendation of General Pershing. 

To: Commanding Officer, Second Cavalry, Fort Riley, Kansas. 

It gives me great pleasure to inform you that General Pershing stated to me, while 
going from my quarters to the station, that the Cavalry squadron which was escorting 
him was the best-looking cavalry he had ever seen. 

I hope you will let the members of the 2d Cavalry know this, as I considered it a very 
splendid compliment. The appearance of the squadron could not be surpassed. 

Epw. L. KING, 
Brigadier General, U.S. A., Commandant. 


THIRD CAVALRY (less First Squadron)—Fort Myer, Virgiria 
Colonel Hamilton S. Hawkins, Commanding 


The Second Squadron, commanded by Major J. M. Wainwright, left the post May i2 
for Camp Meade, Maryland, for the usual target practice. This work was completed by 
June 16, with the very satisfactory result of having 98 per cent of the squadron qualified—- 
a higher percentage than that of any unit of any of the other branches of the service 
firing on the same range during that period. 

The duties of the squadron then turned to the instructing of the R. O. T. C. Cavalry 
units up until July 30, while during the last thirty days of that period the additional 
task of training the C. M. T. C. Cavalry was included. 

During the next fifteen days the squadron participated in Regular Army maneuvers 
and conducted training of about fifty Reserve officers from the 62d Cavalry Division, the 
majority of whom were of the 306th Cavalry, a Baltimore regiment commanded by Colonel 


John LP. Hill, a congressman. 

While at Camp Meade, a horse show was held August 10, when the squadron competed 
with the 6th Field Artillery. The 3d Cavalry captured all the blue ribbons and all second 
and third places excepting two of each of the latter colors. The squadron returned to 
Fort Myer August 18. 
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Memorial Day brought the usual big crowd and heavy trattic to Fort Myer and 
Arlington National Cemetery. The operation of reliefs on trattic guard on such occasions 
takes practically all available men and officers. 

A special drill was given in the riding hall to entertain a convention of the Greeters 
of America on July 11. The program included the 3d Cavalry Band, mounted, mounted 
fencing by Troop F, saber drill by Headquarters Troop, schooled horse exhibition by 
Corporal Matheson, Troop EF, jumping by enlisted men, artillery drill by a battery of the 
16th Field Artillery, and the F Troop Rough Riders. 

A polo game between the officers of the 8d Cavalry and the officers from the Office of 
the Chief of Cavalry, followed by a reception and tea dance, was held July 23 in honor 
of Major-General Willard A. Holbrook, who was about to be retired. Among the guests 
were Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army, Major-General John L. Hines; Major-General 
Henry T. Allen, the Assistant Secretary of War, and Mrs. Dwight Davis, Major-General 
and Mrs. William J. Snow. Brigadier-General Samuel I). Rockenbach, Colonel Lloyd M. 
Brett, and Colonel George C. Barnhardat. 

In spite of the fact that most of the officers were with the 2d Squadron at Camp Meade 
during most of this quarter, polo has been kept up, the officers playing on the Fort Myer 
field two days per week, followed by a Saturday game on the Potomac Park field with 
the War Department players. 


FIRST SQUADRON, THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Mann, Commanding 


The squadron, less Troop C, made a pleasant march of 212 miles to Camp Devens 
from June 9 to 19th. The weather was ideal, the townspeople along the route were 
most cordial, and men and horses arrived in good condition. Use was made of the 
march for tactical work in advance and outpost problems. Each non-commissioned officer 
received instruction in road sketching. 

A detail of five officers and fifty men went to Plymouth, Vermont, to keep the road 
epen and clear between Ludlow, Vermont, and Plymouth, and to act as a guard at the 
funeral of the President's son. This duty was performed with efficiency and letters of 
commendation were received from President Coolidge, the Secretary of War, the Governor 
of Vermont, and the Corps Area Commander, 

The squadron performed its part in the training of R. O. T. C.. the C. M. T. C., and 
Cavalry, and 


‘ 


the Organized Reserves. Troop A was parent organization of the C. M. T. C. 
this plan worked out very successfully. A schedule was prepared and the officers of the 
squadron acted as instructors in the work of the Cavalry Reserve Officers’ Course. 

Polo has been very popular at Camp Devens this season. -Colonel Mann, the camp 
polo representative, managed a tournament between teams from the 3d Cavalry, 7th Field 
Artillery, 5th Infantry, 13th Infantry. and Staff Corps. The 7th Field Artillery won out, 
with the 3d Cavalry second. 

The polo ponies and selected jumpers and officers’ mounts left today for the New 
England Fair at Worcester, Massachusetts. It is hoped that we will be as successful this 
year as we were last year. 

In a few days the squadron will start the march back to Fort Ethan Allen. There 
will be about 30 Reserve Officers of the 815th Cavalry make the march with us. 

The squadron will be turned over to these officers, who will have actual experience 
in conducting the march and in various tactieal problems. 

During the regular season's rifle practice, which was completed before the squadron 
left for Camp Devens, all the troops did very good work, Headquarters Detachment 
coming out in the lead with 94.4 per cent. Pistol and saber practice will be completed 
as soon as possible after the return of the squadron to Fort Ethan Allen. The Annual 
Camp Devens Horse and Vehicle Show was held on August 15 and the 3d Cavalry won 
out by a large margin of 32 points from its nearest competitor, the 7th Field Artillery. 
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Troop C was left back at Fort Ethan Allen this year to act as the parent organization 
for the New York C. M. T. C. Cavalry, which camp was commanded by Colonel George 
Vidmer, Cavalry. 
FOURTH CAVALRY (Less First Squadron)—Fort McIntosh, Texas 
Colonel T. Q. Donaldson, Commanding 


The target season closed in June with the following results: 
Percentage 


Organization. qualified. 
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The officers and ladies of the post entertained with a dinner and dance at Nuevo Laredo 
in honor of General E. E. Booth prior to his departure for his new station, Fort Clark, 
Texas. The transfer of General Booth is keenly regretted by the entire personnel of this 
station. 

A new sand ring has recently been completed and is in constant use by the officers 
for the purpose of training a number of thoroughbred horses recently purchased from the 
King’s Ranch. 

The polo stables have been reorganized and polo practice started for the fall games. 

Much interest has been shown in athletics during the past quarter. The post base- 
ball schedule has included two or three games per week. The swimming pool has been the 
scene of many hotly contested swimming meets, of which the most interesting was held 
for the children of the post. Prizes were presented by General Booth. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel Wallace B. Scales, Commanding 


Troop G is expected to return to Fort Clark about September 12 from duty with the 
summer training camps at Fort Sam Houston. It has been on that duty since May 11. 

All target practice in the regiment has been completed except Troop G with the 
automatic rifle and pistol mounted and dismounted. The following results were obtained : 

With the rifle, out of 560 firing, 155 qualified as expert riflemen, 149 as sharpshooters, 
a percentage of qualification of 96.42. 





256 as marksmen, and 20 were unqualified 

With the automatic rifle, out of 70 firing, 57 qualified as expert riflemen, 11 as sharp- 
shooters, and 2 as marksmen, with none unqualified—a percentage of 100. 

With the pistol, dismounted, out of 482 firing, 155 qualified as expert pistol shots, 169 
as sharpshooters, 112 as marksmen, and 46 unqualified—a percentage of 90.45. 

With the pistol, mounted, out of 441 firing, 409 qualified as expert pistol shots, 26 as 
a percentage of 100. 





sharpshooters, and 6 as marksmen, with none unqualified 
All lettered troops excepting Troop G fired the prescribed combat practice and pro- 
ficiency tests and the results were satisfactory. : 
On August 30 all troops excepting Troop G fired the Natiognal Rifle Association 
Mounted Pistol Match, with the following results: 
Troop E, 142; Headquarters Troop, 138; Troop C, 188; Troop B, 135; Service Troop, 
129; Troop A, 128; Troop F, 126. 
On September 12 the regiment sent two polo teams to Fort Bliss, Texas, to partici- 
pate in the Senior and Junior Polo Tournaments, to be held during the period September 


18 to October 3. The composition of the teams was as follows: 
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Senior.—No. 1, Captain J. M. Tully; No. 2, First Lieutenant C. E. Snyder; No. 3 
Captain E. M. Daniels; No. 4, Captain M. F. Meador. 

Junior.—No. 1, Second Lieutenant E. C. Johnston; No. 2, First Lieutenant A. W. 
Johnson; No. 5, Captain F. H. Barnhart; No. 4, First Lieutenant J. N. Greene. 


SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Colonel Robert Fleming, Commanding 


The 6th Cavalry less the 2d Squadron, arrived at Camp McClellan, Alabama, on May 
23, after a five-day march, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Oscar A. McGee. 

During the summer camp the regiment acted as one of the training units, fostering 
the Cavalry C. M. T. C. Squadron, which was organized and trained by First Squadron 
of the 6th Cavalry. The regiment also assisted in the training of the Cavalry Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camp, the Organized Reserves, and the National Guard. 

On July 17, the Anniston Army Horse Show was successfully staged by the citizens 
of Anniston and members of Camp McClellan. <A large and enthusiastic crowd encouraged 
the well-filled classes of civilian and military entries. Performances were excellent, par- 
ticularly in the jumping classes. The 6th Cavalry entries succeeded in capturing the 
majority of cups and ribbons which were so generously donated by the citizens of 
Anniston. 

On Friday evening, August 29, the officers and ladies of the 2d Squadron who have 
been at the post during the summer months entertained with a dance in honor of the 
return of the regiment from Camp McClellan. 

During the target practice of the 2d Squadron, less Troop G, commanded by Major 
Charles W. Foster, some very commendable records were established. Troop E, Captain 
Milton H. Patton, commanding, particularly distinguished itself by qualifying 100 per 
cent with rifle, 100 per cent (experts) with automatic rifle, 100 per cent with pistol, 
mounted, and 98.38 per cent with pistol, dismounted. 

Of the above, it is especially noteworthy that with the automatics the 100 per cent 
qualified were all experts. Captain Patton and the members of Troop E have received 
special commendation from both squadron and regimental commanders for their fine 
record. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, Commanding 


The quarter just past has been crowded with many activities. The usual round of 
summer-training phases, involving target practice with the several arms, field problems, 
and proficiency tests, have followed one another in rapid succession. The regiment has 
acquitted itself with credit in all events. In addition to the full program of training, 
the regimental polo and baseball teams have been through a more or less hectic siege, 
the polo team at present being in the throes of a three-way tie with the Sth Cavalry and 
82d Field Artillery for high honors in the summer Handicap Tournament, all other 
teams having been eliminated, and the baseball team having just won the Fort Bliss 
League pennant for the second successive year. The regiment as a whole participated 
in the Ist Cavalry Division Horse Show at this station on July 10, 11, and 12 and made 
a most creditable showing. 

On July 8 the second contingent, the last, of the regiment to fire the rifle this year 
at the Dona Ana target range in New Mexico returned to Fort Bliss. The qualification 
percentage attained with this arm was 96.40 for the entire regiment. 

Coincidentally with the completion of rifle practice, troops completed also their 
automatic rifle practice, the regimental qualification attained being 98.80 per cent. 

In dismounted pistol practice, completed during June, the regimental percentage 
qualified was 96.86. In the mounted phase with this arm the percentage qualified was 99.79. 
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On July 10, at the Cavalry Team tryouts at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, the 7th Cavalry 
Team, composed of Second Lieutenant P. M. Martin and Sergeant Wilbur P. Jackson, won 
the CavaJry Regimental Championship Match and silver cup, making a team score of 544. 

During June two members of the regiment, Sergeants Kenneth C. Williams, Troop 
B, and Amos W. Shafer, Troop E, were cited in War Department Orders for gallantry in 
action, the citations having been earned in Mexico during 1916. 

The following-named officers, following long tours of duty with the 7th, left the regi- 
ment during July and August: Major S. W. Winfree, Captain R. H. Gallier, and Captain 
G. W. Fitz Gerald. Major Winfree goes to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, where he will at- 
tend the Staff and Command School during the 1924-25 term; Captain Gallier will at 
the same time attend the Troop Officers’ Course at the Cavalry School at Riley. aml 
Captain Fitz Gerald goes to assume the réle of Assistant I. M. S. & T. at the Kansas 
University State Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kansas. 

Officers leaving have been replaced by new assignments to the regiment. Major V. 
W. Cooper has joined to Command the 2d Squadron in place of Major Winfree. Captain 
Daniel S. Robertson relieves Captain Fitz Gerald as regimental veterinarian. Other 
officers joining were Captains J. M. Lile and A. W. Howard and Lieutenants C. Burgess, 


R. P. Lyman, and H. E. Engler. 

On May 12 the enlisted personnel of the regiment was also enhanced by a very 
valuable addition, Sergeant Felin York, a former 7th Cavalryman and a first cousin of 
the Sergeant York, of World War fame. 

On July 1 a Swimming Contest was held, in which teams from the Service Troop, 
the Headquarters Troop, and Troops of the Ist Squadron participated. Cash prizes were 
given entrants winning first, second, and third places in the several events, which com- 
Competition was keen between the individual teams and 


prised eight separate features. 
The Service Troop won the meet, with a total of 40 


many good records were made. 
points: Headquarters Troop was second, with 26 points. 
On Sunday, August 24, the baseball team played the S2d Field Artillery nine for the 
Post Championship, winning by the score of 8 to 4, the contest being a run-off game to 
decide the Post Championship, the 7th Cavalry and the S2d Field Artillery having each 
lost 2 games out of 14 in the Post League. The baseball team, as a result of having won 
the post honors, is now en route to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, at which place they will 
play the League winners of that station for the Corps Area Championship. 

The band, under the leadership of Warrant Officer Price, has gained avery 
enviable reputation during the past months through the medium of weekly concerts on 


the post and in El Paso. Several concerts have also been broadcast, with the result that 
ecards of appreciation have been received from radio fans in all parts of the United 


States and several from Canada. 
During the period July 7 to 21, officers and selected non-commissioned officers of the 
regiment assisted in the instruction of the New Mexico National Guard, then in train- 


ing at this station. 

The regiment has been minus a chaplain since May 20, Chaplain G. J. MeMurry having 
since that date been on detached service with the Summer Training Camps at Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona. 

On Monday, August 18, First Sergeant Harry C. Demarest, Troop F, was placed on 
the retired list. after having completed 24 years 1 month and 3 days service, 6 years 1 
month and 25 days being foreign service. He had been a member of this regiment for 
He was a captain of cavalry for two years during the World War. 
by the regiment, when he was _ presented 
Following the 


over 17 years. 
Sergeant Demarest was tendered a review 
with a gold watch, a token of felicitation from members of the organization. 
review, a banquet in his honor was given by the Non-commissioned Officers’ Club. 
Withal, the three months just past have been a season of many activities, each day 
Through all, whether at work or at play, whether 


featuring a new and interesting event. 
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winning or losing, the morale of the regiment has been extraordinarily high: a de- 
termined tenacity, coupled with clean sportsmanship, has been constantly manifest; 
the result is that in all phases of activity a marked, if not phenomenal, success has 
been achieved. 
EIGHTH CAVALRY, Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel A.’G. Lott, Commanding 


Training since the middle of April has been strenuous for the entire regiment. Prac- 
tice with rifle, automatic rifle, and pistol has been completed with very satisfactory 
results, 

The results of collective firing were especially gratifying, as they demonstrated em- 
phatically the fire proficiency of the regiment and the overwhelming fire power obtainable 
from organizations Composed of individually trained riflemen. ; 

On July 10, 11, and 12 the regiment participated in the annual First Cavalry Division 
Horse Show at Fort Bliss. Although there was no official tabulation of points gained by 
units and separate organizations, the 8th galloped away with enough ribbons and cups to 
convince the most casual observer that interest in the horse is fostered and stimulated 
throughout the regiment. By those who appraised the results of the show, it was rumored 
that, after our winning horse had cleared the high jump and all was over, the regiment 
Was some thirty points ahead of its nearest rival. 

Prospects for a superior polo team are excellent. Recent arrivals have strongly rein- 
forced the polo department and make certain a fast team for the Divisional Tournament 
next month. 

A handicap event now going on between post units is offering excellent practice in 
preparation for the September tournament and is stimulating regimental interest in the 
galloping game. 

The regimental baseball team, which showed splendid form early in the season, has 
been materially handicapped by the loss of several experienced players. The team has 
not been as successful as was hoped and anticipated. 

The construction of the New Sth Cavalry Area Service Club has been completed, with 
the exception of a few minor additions and refinements. It is a splendid building, excel- 
lently constructed and capable of a variety of uses. The entire regiment will undoubtedly 
derive benefit and pleasure from it. 


NINTH CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Lieutenant-Colonel K. T. Riggs, Commanding 


The 9th Cavalry has held two benefit boxing tournaments. the proceeds of which 
have been turned over to the fund for the establishment of the Marshall Field Monument, 
erected at the Air Service field at this post in honor of the late Colonel Francis C. 
Marshall. 

Lieutenant-Colonel K. T. Riggs, our new commanding officer, joined the regiment on 
August 22. Major J. F. Richmond has been appointed Executive Officer for the 9th Cavalry. 
Captains Berry, Gibson, and Parker are to attend the Cavalry School this year, and 
Captains Perry, Bonsteel, Gibney, and McDowell, graduates of last year’s Class, are now 
on duty with the regiment. 

A number of enlisted men have recently retired, including Master Sergeant C. Er. 
Wallace. First Sergeant Jackson Kendall, and Sergeants Boner and Rich. 

On July 1 the regiment began range practice, and for this purpose was divided into 
three groups, each of which spent two weeks on the range. In order that the camp might 
be established in rear of the 600-yard firing point, the regiment put down a fifty-foot well. 

Each group while on the range did nothing but shoot, and, considering the short 
time and the fact that some eighty recruits fired, the results were quite gratifying. 
First Sergeant Charles Davis, Troop G, was high man of the regiment with a score of 226. 
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The 9th Cavalry Farm has been a great success and, in addition to furnishing hogs 
various regimental barbecues, has supplied the regimental mess with vegetables to 


for 
The mess has also put up a great quantity of sauerkraut, tomatoes, 


the value of $1,200. 
and beets. 

The houses in Rileyville have all been recently repainted. 
also been constructed, by regimental labor, for the children of Rileyville and will open 


A new schoolhouse has 


the first week of September. 

On July 4+ a regimental picnic was held at the regimental picnic grounds. After 
the lunch the crowd journeyed to the Junction City baseball park, where the 9th Cavalry 
On July 28 another picnic was held at the same place to 
Numerous stunt events were held, and late in the after- 
and Sergeant 


Baseball Team played Salina. 
celebrate Organization Day. 
noon a history of the regiment was read by Staff Sergeant H. L. Myall 
Norris P. Gregory. 

The recent tables of organization authorize the 9th Cavalry to have 444 men and 
increases the non-commissioned staff by two staff sergeants, four corporals, and one 
specialist, 2d class, but takes away two sergeants, one specialist, 3d class; two specialists, 
5th class, and four specialists, 6th class. Recent instructions from the War Department 
direct us to cut down the regiment to a total of 417 men—94 per cent of authorized 


strength. 


TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
Colonel J. C. Rhea, Commanding 


On July 26, 29, and 30, 1924, the Post Commander held his annual tactical inspection. 
For this inspection the regiment performed a route march; a convoy problem Cavalry 
against Cavalry (the squadrons being opposed) ; a halt for the night ; and a reconnaissance 
problem, the regiment preceding a reinforced infantry brigade (imaginary) moving 
against another (outlined) reinforced infantry brigade. 

July 28 was the 66th anniversary of the organization of the regiment and was observed 
as a holiday. The morning was given over to a horse show of 16 classes. In the gait- 
setters class, over a measured course of unannounced length, to be covered at an 8-mile 
trot (no time pieces or coaching being allowed), two contestants finished in exact time. 
Third place was won by a contestant who traveled the course five seconds too fast. 
The course was about two miles long. 

In a driving contest with four-line mule teams considerable cleverness on the part 
of the teamsters and training of the mules was demonstrated. The best turned-out 

a while; recourse was 


troopers’ mount, full-pack class, occupied the judges for quite ¢ 
finally taken to a minute inspection of arms to select the winner. 

The iadies’ classes included an equitation class, a jumping class, and a race. 

The judges were the cavalry officers on temporary duty at this post in connection 
with the summer camps. 

In the afternoon there was a baseball game between the officers and old-timers—— 
five fast, furious rounds to a draw. 

Colonel Rhea addressed the assembled regiment at retreat. In the evening there was 
a regimental barbecue, followed by dancing. 

On the 1st of August Lieutenant-Colonel George Grunert and Major J. C. Montgomery 


joined for duty. Each of these officers have recently been on general staff duty in 


Washington. 
R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. camps have occupied most of our personnel since June 1. 
ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel H. J. Brees, Commanding 


During the summer the regiment has been busily engaged in activities in connection 
Troop F was on duty at Camp Lewis, Washington, 
Troop E was at Camp Del Monte, California, from June 3 


with the summer training camps. 
from June 4 until August 22. 
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to August 19. In addition to the above-mentioned troops, many officers and enlisted men 
were used as instructors and for administrative work at-Camp Del Monte. 

A novel feature in connection with the summer camps was the method employed in 
training the Cavalry Reserve officers of the 328d and 324th regiments and 162d Machine- 
Gun Squadron. There were about forty-five officers in this group. They were attached 
to the regiment and given practical training and instruction for a two-week period. This 
method permitted more valuable and instructive training than would have been possible 
in the ordinary training camps. The officers were given command of troops for drills 
and combat problems and acquitted themselves admirably. The Reserve officers were 
unanimous in their praise of the system employed, and it is thought that a precedent has 
been established which will be more extensively employed in the future. 

The officers and men of the regiment are beginning to resemble the soldier of the 
Indian War days, in so far as hirsute facial decorations are concerned. The commanding 
officer is encouraging the growing of beards. This is in co-operation with the citizens of 
the Monterey Peninsula, who are staging the Serra Pilgrimage, October 12 to 19, a cele- 
pration commemorative of the early Spanish days of California. One of the unique 
methods of advertising and indorsing this celebration was the growing of the old Spanish 
type of beard. 

Preparations are under way for the regiment to take a hike in September. It is 
expected to march to the Big Trees, north of Santa Cruz. The march will combine both 
entertainment and instructive features. It is expected to lay over a day in Santa Cruz, 
where the polo team will engage the Santa Cruz team. 

The baseball team has enjoyed a very successful season, winning practically all 
games played. Among the most noteworthy victories were the defeats of the battleship 
Mississippi's team and the 30th Infantry’s team. 

A post field meet has been arranged for August 27, in which the regiment will com- 
pete against the other organizations of the post, the strongest rival being the 2d Battalion, 
76th Field Artillery. 

A polo team is to be sent to Fresno to participate in a polo tournament during the 
week the Fresno County Fair is in progress. 

The regiment engaged in a series of maneuvers held August 20, 21, and 22. Troops 
in these maneuvers composed all branches, the 11th Cavalry, 380th Infantry, 2d Battalion, 
“6th Field Artillery, and Company FE, 6th Engineers. Much valuable training and ex- 
perience was gained, which will be of great benefit in future exercises of this character. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Brown, Fort Ringgold and Sam Fordyce, Texas 
Colonel John M. Morgan, Commanding 


During the present quarter the regiment has devoted considerable attention to tac- 
tical instruction in preparation for the annual tactical and training inspection of the 
Corps Area Commander, which will be conducted at Fort Brown September 17 and 18 
and at Fort Ringgold commencing the 19th. One squadron or regimental tactical problem 
has been conducted each Friday, and great interest has been manifested in this phase of 
training by officers and enlisted men. 

The regular target season was completed with satisfactory results. Every man firing 
record practice in the automatic rifle qualified 
as marksmen. The regiment qualified 91.5 per cent in rifle practice, 75 qualifying as 
experts, 136 as sharpshooters, and 253 as marksmen. In dismounted pistol practice, 95.5 
per cent of those firing were qualified, while 99.8 per cent were qualified in mounted pistol 
practice, only one man failing to qualify. In the saber, the regiment qualified 42 experts, 
246 as excellent swordsmen, and 148 as swordsmen, this including all men required to run 
the course, and in addition thereto 87 who were authorized but not required to run. 


58 as experts, 9 as sharpshooters, and 5 





Colonel John M. Morgan conducted the regimental commander’s annual tactical in- 
spection at Fort Ringgold June 25 and 24 and at Fort Brown June 26 and 27. 
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Athletics have attracted considerable attention during the past three months. An 
enthusiastic bexing program was conducted at Fort Brown the night of June 27, the 
attendance including civilians from Brownsville as well as officers and men from the post. 

The Fort Brown baseball season was successfully closed in July. Headquarters 
Troop was awarded the Reach Cup for having won 15 out of 20 games. Troop B came 
next, with 14 won and 6 lost, while Troop A was third, with 13 won and 7 lost. Each 
troop had a team and a sixth team was made up of the various detachments. 

At Fort Ringgold, on July 17, 18, and 19, the troops of the 2d Squadron engaged in 
a contest of varied athletic and equestrian events in which there was exhibited a high 
organizational esprit. Troop E placed first, with Troops F and G close competitors. 

A series of three baseball games between Fort Brown and Fort Ringgold was held at 
Fort Ringgold August 29, 30, and 31. Fort Brown won the first game, but the second 
and third went to Fort Ringgold, each by a one-point margin, thus giving the series to 
Fort Ringgold. 

The regiment is taking a renewed interest in polo, the squads at both posts conduct- 
ing regular practices. At Fort Ringgold two games are being played each week and new 
men and horses are being developed. At Fort Brown the time is being devoted to indi- 
vidual practice at the present time, local games to be conducted after a month has been 
devoted to individual practice. The squad practices twice each week at Fort Brown. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel J. J. Boniface, Commanding 


The past three months have been full ones for the 15th Cavalry. Although the train- 
ing of the National Guard units from Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming and range work have 
taken up the major portion of time, the regiment has found time for gymkhanas, field 
days, polo tournaments, and more than the usual number of inspections and reviews. 

Units from the Colorado National Guard were here for instruction from May 30 to 
June 12; Utah National Guard was here from June 14 to June 28; Wyoming National 
Guard at Pole Mountain from July 1 to July 23. 

General C. G. Morton, Commanding General, 9th Corps Area, conducted our annual 
tactical inspection from July 16 to July 21. He was accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Roger S. Fitch. 

In addition to weekly inspections and reviews, there have been several occasions 
where the regiment proudly exhibited itself. A review was given for General Pershing 
on August 23; for Governor Ross, of Wyoming, on June 9; for the Chief of Artillery and 
for Corps Area Commander. The regiment presents a fine appearance with new white 
tie-ropes and yellow brow bands. 

A post gymkhana was held the last of May, in which the 13th took a prominent part. 
A field-day meet between the 1st Squadron and the Colorado National Guard was won by 
our Ist Squadron on June 7. The regimental Athletic Cup was won by Troop A in July. 

During Cheyenne Frontier Days, July 22-25, the entire 13th Cavalry was used in 
demonstraiious and various competitions. As a result of our prominent part in this cele- 
bration, the regiment received a total of sixteen silver cups. These cups were presented 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Cheyenne. One handsome cup was presented Colonel 
Boniface for his active co-operation and one to the regiment; the other cups went to 
organizations and individuals taking part. 

The 13th Cavalry Musical Drill Squad, composed of members of Troop ©, is making 
a decided hit wherever seen. This drill was shown daily at the Cheyenne Frontier Days: 
it then went to the Colorado Springs, Colorado, Rodeo, where it was enthusiastically 
received, and it still has two more engagements. It goes to Greeley, Colorado, and to 
Douglas, Wyoming, during September to participate in State fairs. 

A number of changes in the officer personnel have taken place recently. Major Mack 
Garr has arrived and is assigned to command the Ist Squadron. Second Lieutenants 


Boyle and Eckert have also recently joined. The regiment regrets very much the loss of 
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several officers who have been with the 15th from two to four yars. Major J. A. Warden 
has left for Fort Leavenworth; Captain Hyndman, Captain Larson, and Captain Dodge 
have departed for Fort Riley, Kansas; Captain Latimer is leaving for duty with the 
National Guard of New Mexico; Lieutenant Hoffman has been assigned to duty at West 
Point. 

The 138th Cavalry Polo Team has had the opportunity this summer to take part in 
three tournaments. In June this team won the 9th Corps Area Championship Tourna- 
ment at Boise, Idaho. From June 21 to 29 the 13th Cavalry staged one of the best tourna- 
ments ever held in this part of the West. Teams from Fort Riley, Fort Leavenworth, 
Fort Des Moines, Colorado Springs, and our team took part. The tournament was a 
success from every viewpoint. The Colorado Springs team captured the first prize 
trophies and Fort Riley won the Runner-up Cups. From August 15 to 28 our team, with 
the addition of Major W. W. Erwin, won two out of three tournaments at Colorado 
Springs. 

Captain Leo Gocker and Corporal Yersak have been selected to represent the Cavalry 
on the Cavalry Rifle and Pistol Team and are now at Camp Perry, Ohio. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel Frank M. Caldwell, Commanding 


On May 2 and 3, Troop A, Captain David A. Blakelock, put on an exhibition for 
Northwestern University Circus, at Evanston, Illinois. 

The Ist Squadron, stationed at Fort Sheridan, participated in and won many laurels 
at the 65th Cavalry Division Association Horse Show and Military Tournament, held at 
the Dexter Park Pavilion, Chicago, Illinois, May 16 and 17. 

The 1st Squadron (less Troop A) left Fort Sheridan, Illinois, May 20, marching for 
Camp Custer, Michigan. for duty in connection with summer camps. 

The 2d Squadron participated in Memorial Day services and a parade in the city of 
Des Moines, lowa, on May 30. 

Troop A participated in the 15th Annual Horse Show of the South Shore Country Club 
at Chicago, Illinois, June 6 to 17. The troop, while in camp at Galine, Michigan, June 20, 
lost four horses killed and two enlisted men injured through heavy windstorms and 
tornado. 

Five reserve officers of the 65th Cavalry Division were attached to the Ist Squadron 
from June 15 to 30 for active duty and intensive training. 

Troop F, consisting of 2 officers and 52 enlisted men, Captain H. N. Christman com- 
manding, left Fort Des Moines, Iowa, June 16, marching for Fort Snelling, Minnesota, for 
duty in connection with summer camps. 

An Invitation Polo Tournament was held at Fort Des Moines June 7 to 11, in which 
the following clubs participated: Ak Sar Ben Polo Club of Omaha, Nebraska; Wakonda 
Polo Club of Des Moines, Iowa; First and Second teams of the 14th Cavalry. 

The 14th Cavalry Ist Team won the tournament, defeating Ak Sar Ben in the finals, 
the score being 16 to 4. 

A garrison review was held on June 28 at Fort Des Moines, the occasion being a 
presentation of battle streamers to the regiment for engagements during the Philippine 
insurrections. The garrison troops, consisting of the 3d Battalion, 3d Infantry; 2d 
Battalion, 17th Infantry: the 9th Field Artillery Battalion, and the 14th Cavalry (less 
1st Squadron), participated in the review. The standards of the regiment were decorated 
in the presence of these troops by Brigadier-General Halstead Dorey, 14th Infantry 
Brigade, commanding Fort Des Moines. 

The 1st Squadron participated in a tactical inspection of the 12th Infantry Brigade 


from July 2 to 7. 
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Nineteen Reserve officers were attached to the 1st Squadron from July 12 to 26 fur 
active duty and intensive training. 

Colonel Joseph A. Baer, War Department, General Staff, on July 11 made a tactical 
inspection of all Regular Army troops at Fort Des Moines, which were organized into a 
provisional brigade, the 2d Squadron (less Troop F) forming a part thereof. 

The following-named members of the regiment were successful in making the Cavalry 
Rifle and Pistol Teams in the Elimination Competitions held at Fort Des Moines July 7 
to August 5: 


RIFLE ELIMINATION COMPETITIONS 


Second Lieutenant George A. Rehm finished in first place. 
Sergeant Philip Jackson, Headquarters Troop, finished in thirteenth place. 
Nineteen shooting members selected for the team. 


PISTOL ELIMINATION COMPETITIONS 


Second Lieutenant George A. Rehm finished in first place. 

Second Lieutenant Clyde A. Burcham finished in eighth place. 

Private G. B. Lewis, Headquarters Troop, finished in thirteenth place. 
Thirteen shooting members selected for the team. 


Troop G has been on special duty with the Cavalry Rifle Team since July 7. Troop I 
was selected as the parent organization for the C. M. T. C. Cavalry Troop at Fort Des 
Moines. 

Colonel Frank M. Caldwell assumed command of the regiment August 15. 























